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‘MEMOIR OF MR. CORNELIUS TUTHILL. 


Tue venerable historian of Con- 
necticut enables us to trace the 
ancestors of the subject of this Me- 
moir, to their first settlement in this 
country. ‘* Anno Domini 1640, in 
the second year of Theophilus Ea- 
ton being governor, the colony 
of New-Haven, or their confede- 
rates, purchased and settled South- 
hold, on Long-Island. Mr. John 
Youngs, who had been a minister at 
Hingham in England,came over with 
a considerable part. of bis church, 
and here fixed his residence. He 
eathered his church anew on the 
21st of October, and the planters 
united themselves with New-Haven. 
Some of the principal men were, 
the Rev. Mr. Youngs, Mr. William 
Welles, Mr. Barnabas Horton, 
Thomas Mapes, and John Tuthill.’’”* 
From Long Island, the great grand- 
father of the subject of this memoir 
moved to Blooming Grove,in Orange 
county, New-York. From _ this 
place his father moved to Hopewell 
in the same county ; thence to 
New-Paltz in Ulster county, and 
thence to Newburgh on the Hudson, 
where he entered into public life, 
and died a member elect of Con- 
gress, and in the midst of activity 
and usefulness. 

Cornetius TuTHity was born at 
Hopewell, Orange county, state of 
New-York, April 18th, 1795. Ear- 


* Trumbull’s Hist. Vol. 1. p. 117. 
Hartford, 1797. 
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ly favoured with opportunities for 
acquiring an education which should 
fit him to become useful and re- 
spectable in the world, he diligently 
improved the advantages he enjoy- 
ed for the purpose. At twelve 
years of age, he joined Kingston 
Academy, and commenced the study 
of the languages, preparatory to 
admission into the public seminaries 
of learning, In October 1810, he 
joined the freshmen class in Yale 
College, where he was graduated 
September 1814, and delivered an 
English oration on the “* benefits of 
national adversity.” 

In compliance with the wishes of 
his father, and agreeably to his own 
inclination, he without loss of time 
entered his name at a law office, 
and studied at Kingston (N. Y.) and 
at Litchfield (Conn.) not far from 
one year and a half, 

While thus engaged in the last 
named place, he was arrested by the 
Spirit of God as a sinner, and ex- 
perienced a great moral change, 
particularly in his views of the 
character, law, and government of 
God ; the necessity, design, and efh- 
cacy of the death of Christ, and his 
own obligation to devote himself to 
that course of exertion which would 
make him the most directly and ex- 
tensively useful to mankind. Un- 
der a deliberate and decided con- 
viction of duty, therefore, he relin- 
quished all idea of following the 
profession of the law, and in Oc- 


tober 1815 commenced the study of 


theology with the late Dr. Dwight, 
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President and Professor of Divinity 
in Yale College. Something of his 
motives, resolutions, and principles 
of action at this interesting period, 
is disclosed in the following secret 
dedication of himself to God : 


December 28th, 1815. 


Inthe presence of Almighty God; 
and with unreserved dependence on 
him for his assistance and direction 
by his Holy Spirit, I solemnly de- 
vote myself with all my faculties 
both of body and mind, to the ser- 
vice and glorification of the living 
God, as my Creitor, Redeemer, and 
Sanctifier, and solemnly resolve to 
Jove him withall my heart. I know 
that | am by nature destitute of 
holiness, and that [ have by my ac- 
tual sins incurred his anger, and ex- 
posed myself to everlasting pun- 
ishment ; and that there is no other 
way of return but through Christ. 
Into his arms [ would cast myself, 
acknowledging that if I am saved, it 
will be wholly an act of sovereign 
and unmerited grace. and convinced 
that he is able and willing to save all 
such as believe on him. Whatever 
works I may endeavour to perform, 
they shall in my view constitute not 
the slightest ground of acceptance. 
Faith, and faith only. justifies ; it is 
not of works. ‘True faith will 
however always be attended by 
works; it is described as the tree 
that beareth fruit abundantly. 1 
resolve and covenant,with the assist- 
ance of divine grace, to admit sin 
in no shape, but to war against it 
steadily,resolutely, and universally ; 
to follow Christ as my example, the 
Bible as the rule, and the glory of 
God as the end of my conduct. I 
pray the Lord God Almighty to as- 
sist ne, by his Holy Spirit, in keep- 
ing this my covenant. | would make 
eyery petition in the name of Jesus 
Christ my Redeemer. 

C. Tutniy. 


March 3, 1816, having been pre- 
viously examined and propounded, 
he was admitted a member of the 
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churchin Yale College. This rela. 
tion, after his settlementin life, was 
transferred to the church of Chris¢ 
in the ** United Society.” 

He diversified his intellectual la- 
bours this year, and gratified an ar- 
dent thirst for knowledge, by stndy- 
ing physiology, and attending a 
course of lectures on botany and 
anatomy. In the autumn he was 
elected to the office of Tutor in 
Yale College, but did not accept the 
appointment. 

In May 1817, he was mar- 
ried tothe youngest daughter of Mr. 
Ebenezer Huggins, of this city. In 
September of the same year, at a 
special meeting of the Association 
of the Western district of the county 
of New-Haven, he was examined 
and licensed to preach the gospel. 
His performances in the pulpit were 
ina high degree acceptable and popu- 
lar. He had flattering encourage- 
ment from some of our larger cities : 
received in particular, a unanimous 
call to settle in the pleasant and res- 
pectable town of Cheshire; but decli- 
ned accepting the overtures. After 
he had preached about nine months, 
he was taken, June 17th,1818, with 
typhus fever, which was followed 
by peripneumonia, attended with 
hemorrhage. ‘This attack was, no 
doubt, induced by his unyielding de- 
termination and efforts to become 
qualified, in the best manner, for 
the performance of the duties of the 
sacred function. Clearly perceiving 
and justly appreciating both the reli- 
gious and literary ‘* signs of the 
times,’’ he resolved if possible to be- 
come fitted to meet their high de- 
mands. With this benevolent and 
elevated object in view, he sought 
opportunities to improve his gifts, 
by exercising them in the surround- 
ing suburbs, highways, and hedges 
of the city. And, convinced by a 
deliberate consideration of the sub- 
ject, that extemporaneous preaching 
is better adapted than ‘he reading 0! 
discourses to answer the end of the 
Christian ministry—to wit, secure 
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attention and give effect to the word, 
he uniformly officiated on these oc- 
casions without written prepara- 
tion. There was in particular, a 
populous village nearly two miles 
distant, where he attended and per- 
formed every week. It was after 
labouring here, on a very warm 
evening, to a crowded and solemn 
assembly, that he exposed himself 
in riding home, and in consequence 
of a sudden. change of weather, 
received an injury from which he 
never recovered. 

Unable to resume the labours of 
the ministry, and incapable from 
his principles and habits, of enduring 
a state of inaction, in June 1819, he 
took charge of a respectable school 
in this city, which he taught and 
governed with uncommon accuracy, 
energy, and effect. After spending 
more than a year in this employ- 
ment, he edited, for six months, the 
Microscope, a literary paper pub- 
lished weekly in this city... Finding 
himself, however, still feeble, and 
that he must abandon all hope of en- 
joying confirmed health, unless 
more effectual means were speedily 
resorted to for that purpose, he re- 
solved to take a voyage to Europe ; 
andaccordingly, October 29th 1820, 
sailed for Gibraltar. The sacrifice 
of feeling which this step cost him, 
is described with simplicity and pa- 
thos, ina letter to an intimate friend. 
“IT left home, as you know, on 
Thursday evening last at 9 o’clock. 
It was witha heavy heart | can assure 
you, and yet the expediency of go- 
ing was so deeply impressed on my 
mind, that my resolution did not flag 
in the least, that | could perceive. 
To one who has experienced the 
solid satisfaction of domestic life, 
who knows what it is to receive and 
reciprocate the thousand little kind 
and endearing offices that charac- 
terize the happy family ; to such 
one few sacrifices can be greater 
than that of leaving the society in 
which he so much delights, and ex- 
changing it for the inconveniences, 





the anxieties, and the perils of a 
voyage atsea. No pecuniary ob- 
ject, no motives of curiosity, ne 
thirst for knowledge, no gratification 
that could be ministered to my am- 
bition, would tempt me at all to 
make such a sacrifice. Nothing but 
the recovery of my. health (that 
which gold cannot purchase and 
without which no blessing of life 
can be enjoyed) would be sufficient 
to induce me to take such a step. 
But more than two years’ bitter ex- 
perience has taught me what it is to 
be lingering along, pressed down by 
the continual presence of slow dis- 
ease, imperceptibly wearing away 
my system, deadening my spirits, 
enfeebling my resolution, and ex- 
hausting my vigour. <A sense of 
these, with the other evils arising 
from disease, have induced me to 
make one thorough and decisive ef- 
fort for the recovery of my health ; 
which may God of his goodness bless 
with success.” 

The incidents of the voyage com- 
prised nothing particularly worthy 
of detail, especially since the cross- 
ing of the Atlantic has become so 
common ; but at the moment of his 
embarkation an event took place, 
most interesting and rare, and which 
he depicted in language, with re- 
flectiuns subjoined, that deserves to 
be read and remembered. 

‘‘ Just after the packet had hauled 
off to the south-west from the pier, 
at about twelve o’clock Thursday 
evening, the discovery of a tremen- 
dous fire upon the wharf, induced 
the captain to come to immédiately, 
and to lie till the catastrophe of this 
dreadful visitation should be ascer- 
tained. We were so near during 
the whole as to have a fair and dis- 
tinct view of the ravages of the de- 
vouring flames. And truly no sight 
is more awful, and atthe same time 
more sublime, than a raging fire. 
For an extent of nearly a third ofa 
mile,the devouring element éhot into 
the sky its wild and terrific flames ; 
while the dark dun emoke rolled 
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away in the air,in immense volumes, 
towards the east, until it lodged 
itself just above the plain of the ho- 
rizon, and there continued embodied 
in One vast and continually increas- 
ing cloud. The falling of the build- 
ings, the cries of the firemen, and 
the ringing of the belis, were all 
distinctly heard at our distance ; 
and distressing sounds they were. 
In many instances, probably, this 
fire has swept away the fruits of the 
industry and economy and self-de- 
nial of many years. There was, no 
doubt, many a bleeding heart and 
drooping spirit in our city the next 
morning. How difficult it is for us 
in such cases to have a steady con- 
viction that ‘it is all for the best !”’ 
as Mrs. Simpson says in the tract. 
But may it not be in this instance, 


while it is with you a season of such 
general religious interest, that there 
are some yet out of the Good Shep- 
herd’s fold, whom God wishes to 
awaken to a proper sense of more 
enduring good, and of the value of 
their souls, by depriving them of a 


little of their property ? And may 
there not be others, just beginning 
to hope that they have obtained the 
‘one thing needful,’ whose sincerity 
God intends in this way to prove 2?” 
Referring to his departure from 
New-York, in the letter from which 
the preceding extracts have been 
taken, he particularly mentions the 
strong predilection sailors have for 
beginning a voyage on Sunday, and 
that all the moral considerations 
which you may suggest to the con- 
trary, will in this case be found to 
be entirely unavailing; you must 
either go then, or not at all. He 
arrived at Gibraltar after a passage 
of thirty days, sailed thence to Na- 
ples, ascended mount Vesuvius, ob- 
serving after his descent, ‘‘Only a 
crust separated us all theway up from 
a bake of fire which had been burning 
for ages; one of the most striking 
and terrific manifestations of the 
greatness and power of God. Ke- 
collecting how many it bad destroy- 
ed, TF couldnot help exclaiming,truly 
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‘ great and marvellous are thy works, 
Lord God Almighty!’ The view 
from Vesuvius is less extensive than 
from A‘tna, but embraces confessed. 
ly the most beautiful bay in the 
world, and comprises scenes vast] 

interesting in their history.” He 
visited Rome, Florence, Leghorn, 
Pisa, Genoa, that city of palaces, and 
Turin, examining their curiosities of 
nature and art. From the capital 
of Savoy he entered Switzerland, 
passed through Geneva, Lausanne, 
Basil, and Berne, the capital of all 
the cantons. Leaving this interest- 
ing and peculiar country,he went on 
to Strasburg, thence to Worms, asso- 
ciated with the name of Luther,May.- 
ence, the strongest town in all Ger- 
many, and Frankfort on the Maine. 
Of the last named place, his notes 
are more particular: ** The general 
sobriety and kind deportment of the 
inhabitants—-intelligence universal-- 
many Germans are instructed in two 
or three languages, and speak them 
with considerable propriety--a read- 
ing people-—their composition such 
as to qualify them to take great sa- 
tisfaction in the common comforts of 
life: not so lifeless and insensible 
as not to relish them on the one 
hand; and on the other, not so sen- 
sible and quick as to be always an- 
ticipating too much, and from pre- 
sent discontentment constantly plan- 
ning new schemes ; just slow enough 
to be fixed and persevering.”’ Pursu- 
ing his route, he stopped at Cob- 
lentz, Bonn the seat of a celebrat- 
ed university, Cologne, and Cleves. 
Entering Holland, travelled through 
Nimwegen, and Utrecht, to Amster- 
dam; thence to Leyden, Hague, Rot- 
terdam, Antwerp, Brussels,and Wa- 
terloo, the field on which thirty-five 
thousand men were slain, and fifty 
thousand wounded, in one day, toge- 
ther with fourteen thousand borses 
killed, and three hundred pieces of 
cannon taken. He passed through 
France, spending some time at the 
capital, crossed the channel from 
Calais to Dover, went to London, 
visited the principal places and es- 








1825.] 
tablishments of that great city, cross- 
ed the counties of Kent, Surry, 
Middlesex, Buckinghamshire, Berk- 
shire, Warwickshire, Staffordshire, 
Cheshire, and Lancashire ; at Liv- 
erpool embarked for his nativecoun- 
try, and arrived at New-York June 
30, 1821. | 

It was perceived on Mr. Tuthill’s 
return, that his health had been 
improved by his voyage and travels; 
at the same time there was reason 
to apprehend that this improvement 
would not be permanent, as the 
cause of his complaint had not been 
removed. In the course of the 
summer, however, he engaged by 
particular request, in the regular 
instruction in the languages of a few 
English boys, belonging to respecta- 
ble families resident in the place. 
In October he was appointed clerk 
of the superior court and ex officio 
of the supreme court of errors, for 
the county of New-Haven. He was 
soon after elected into the Connec- 
ticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
From January Ist, 1822, to January 
Ist, 1824, he edited the Christian 
Spectator. In April of this year, 
he was appointed clerk of the coun- 
ty court, and also of the city court. 

In the spring of 1823 he was elect- 
ed a member of the legislature of 
the state. Almost immediately after 
his return from the assembly at 
Hartford, he had a fresh attack of 
the disease which had been long 
preying upon him, indicated by the 
expectoration of blood, continued 
hoarseness, and extreme debility. 
He was enabled, however, with oc- 
casional assistance, to discharge the 
duties of the offi'e of clerk to the 
several courts. 

When the year came round, he 
was re-chosen by the freemen of the 
town to a seat in the House of Re- 
presentatives. Although feeble, he 


was able most of the time to attend 
and take an active part in the delib- 
erative proceedings of that body. 
November 25th, 1824, he was ex- 
amined and licensed as an attorney 
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and counsellor at law, and a solicitor 
in chancery. The reasons which 
induced him to enter on, or rather 
to resume a course of study prepa- 
ratory to this, were written down by 
him at the time as follows : 

‘‘ Fully convinced from the ex- 
perience of the last five years. that 
there is no hope of my health and 
constitution again becoming suffici- 
ent to enable me to undergo the con- 
stant and solicitous duties of a cler- 
gyman, returning as they do every 
week, I have (December Ist, 1823) 
entered my name with Judge B—I 
as a Student at law. I have come to 
this determination because I think, 
if my present health (though deli- 
cate) continues, I cannot employ 
my leisure time to more advantage, 
and that for the following reasons 

ist. I shall constantly be becom- 
ing better qualified to discharge 
the duties of clerk of the courts. 

2d. If | should not continue to be 
clerk, I wish to have it in my power 
to practise Jaw, if I choose, and if 
the support of my family makes it 
necessary. 

3d. I may hereafter be in situa- 
tions where this knowledge will be 
highly important: I have already 
felt this when a member of the le- 
gislature. 

4th. It will materially benefit my 
mind , it will increase its discrimi- 
nating and reasoning powers ; it 
will keep it constantly active and 
awake: and it will give accuracy to 
the memory, and to my power of 
observing what passes before me.’’ 

This, with one exception hereaf- 
ter to be mentioned, was the last 
public act in which he was able per- 
sonally to engage. As he here vir- 
tually withdrew from the eye of the 
community, and closed as it were 
his accounts with mankind; we 
shall in this place interrupt the or- 
der of narrative, to reflect upon his 
character, and then close with a de- 
tail of the experience and conversa- 
tion of his last days, in the bosont 
of his family. 
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Mr. Tuthill, as to person, was of 
the middle stature, and well formed, 
with a countenance expressive of 
urbanity, intelligence, activity of 
mind, and decision of character. 
His manners were easy and enga- 
ging. His intercourse had always 
been with the well informed and re- 
fined. He was blessed with the 
disposition to seek and exquisitely 
to enjoy the society of friends, both 
literary and religious. The select 
companions of his social hours, will 
long remember, “as the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul,” 
the happy seasons spent in his com- 
pany. Intelligent and communica- 
tive, he contributed greatly to the 
life and interest of the social circle. 
In his disposition, he was amiable, 
kind, generous,—the affectionate son 
and brother, the attentive husband, 
the careful and consistent parent. 
He particularly exerted himself to 
train his children to correct habits, 
to accuracy in every thing ; without 


which the mind can neither be effec- 
tually disciplined, nor lasting confi- 


dence secured. 

Mr. Tuthill ranked among the 
first scholars in his class while a 
member of college, and maintained 
this elevated standing through life. 
He aimed to succeed in whatever 
he undertook, and therefore rarely 
failed of the accomplishment of his 
object. Possunt quia posse viden- 
tur. He readily adapted and de- 
voted himself to the duties of the 
place and station he occupied ; al- 
ways evincing his ability to possess 
himself of the requisite qualitica- 
tions. Whatever he did, he strenu- 
ously endeavoured to do in the 
best manner. His perception was 
quick, his discernment acute, with 
a mind disciplined to bear directly 
and with all its force on a given 
point, both in writing and public 
speaking. His imagination was 
lively, fruitful, and well regulated. 
His style was perspicuous, easy, 
and polished; forméd on correct 
"gm of taste and rhetoric. 

is manner was collected, and cool; 
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yet earnest, persuasive, and popy. 
lar. The variety and extent of hj: 
knowledge demonstrate the versa. 
tility of “his talents, his economy, 
industry, and diligence, in the sq. 
ving and improvement of time. 
He did not read merely, nor study 
merely, but thought and wrote with 
frequency and effect. This the 
following enumeration will evince. 
While a -enior in college, he was 
active in contributing to the pages 
of the Athenzum. "He wrote an 
essay on the Unitarian mode of 
treating the scriptures, in the Pan- 
oplist for April 1817. He com. 
posed and published about seventy 
pages in the Microscope. The 
Christian Spectator contains of his, 
in the first volume, ‘* Review of 
Babington on Education ;’’ an essay 
on the * Views of the Jews respect- 
ing the Form of the Universe.’ In 
the second volume, an essay on 
the ‘** Veracity of God ;” * Onthe 
gospel being preached to the poor 
as an evidence of Christ’s Messiah- 
ship.” Inthe third volume, * An 
interview with Lafayette ;” “ Re- 
view of The Judgment,” a 
poem; ‘* Description of the Medici 
Chapel at Florence ;”’ and * Chris- 
tian Hope,’ a sermon. He con- 
tributed for the fourth volume, in 
addition to what belonged to him 
as Editor, the following articles: 
‘*On the character of the Apostle 
Peter ;” * Exposition of Matthew 
v. 5.3 ‘* Review of Foster on Pop- 
ular lgnorance ;”” ** God remembers 
his Church,”? a sermon ; ‘* An ac- 
count of Gibraltar ;” ‘+ Thoughts 
on the Reformation ;” ‘ Descrip- 
tion of the bay of Naples ;” “ We 
have all an important work to per- 
form,” a sermon; ‘** Brotherly 
love,” a sermon; ‘‘ On the proper 
length of public religious services ;” 
“On warming houses of worship.” 
In the sixth volume, “On extem- 
poraneous preaching.” 

Mr. Tuthill bad such feeble 
health, and was so occupied with the 
various duties which devolved upor' 
him, that he kept no regular jour 
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nal. He often expressed, with pen 
or pencil, on detached pieces of 
paper, his views and feelings, 
which we regret that he did not 
preserve. He very generally, in- 
deed, when alone, wrote down his 
thoughts; was in the habit of ac 
counting for every thing; arguing 
a point, and stating the reasons both 
fyr and against it, in their proper 
order. By pursuing this course, 
he disciplined himself to correct 
observation, deliberate reasoning, 
and the ability to recall at any time, 
the process by which the mind came 
toa given conclusion. It was this 
habit, in connexion with his orderly 
arrangement or every thing, that 
enabled him to do so much within 
so short a space of time. His un- 
common acuteness and activity of 
mind were well regulated, and 
therefore rendered eminently pro- 
ductive and efficient. His supreme 
and constant aim, as a man of let- 
fers, member of the community, and 
citizen of a free country, appeared 
to be the cultivation and encourage- 
ment of literature and the fine arts ; 
the diflusion of useful intelligence, 
support of sound principles, and 
promotion of pure morals. The 
subjects he selected, for composi- 
tion or discussion, indicated a mind 
aiming not at display, but bent on 
doing good. He could relax and 
amuse, but seemed to do that only 
the more effectually to instruct and 
benefit. 

The following is a specimen of 
his ingenuity and precision, his clear 
and correct di-crimination of mind. 

‘* Much of practical wisdoin con- 
sists in perceiving and acting in con- 
formity to the distinctions which 


follow. To be, 
IN RELIGION, 
Pious, yet not austere. 


Liberal and catholic, yet not indif 
ferent. 
Zealous, yet not bigoted. 
) Cheerful, yet not light-minded. 
(Sober, yet not gloomy. 
§ Just, yet not cruel. 
4 Merciful, yet not weak. 
Open, yet not ostentatious. 
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IN INTELLECT, 
Learned, yet not pedantic. 
Minute, yet not tedious. 

; Concise, yet not obscure. 

IN NATURAL DISPOSITION, 

§ Firm, yet not obstinate. 

? Yielding, yet not fickle. 
Generous, yet not prodigal. 

Economical, yet not avaricious. 
Curious, yet not impertinent. 
Cottrageous, yet not brutal. 

Communicative, yet not imprudent. 
Reserved, yet not suspicious. 

IN MANNERS, 

§ Modest, yet not timid, nor bashful. 

? Self-possessed, yet not impudent. 
Dignified, yet not haughty. 

Humble, yet not self-degrading. 
Familiar, yet not disrespectful. 

§ Elegant, yet not foppish. 

? Plain, yet not awkward. 

IN DRESS, 

Exact, yet not precise. 

Rich, yet not gaudy 

Neat, yet not finical.” 

Mr. Tuthill was through life an 
ardent, firm, and active friend to 
the republican institutions of his 
country ; yet strong in the belief 
that the influence of Christianity 
alone can preserve their free spirit, 
and secure their permanent trans- 
mission. ‘* The Bible has taught 
nations many political lessons ; 
among them are: 

J. That mankind, when groaning 
under present sufferings, do not cal- 
culate future consequences; Saul 
was made a king. 

2. That the posse-sion of un- 
limited power is too much, even for 
the best of men; for example, David, 
Solomon. 

3. No government can exist with- 
out religion, and all permanent na- 
tional prosperity 7s proportioned to 
the prevalence of true religion ; 
many examples of this among the 
Jews.” 

“Christian’s concern with general 
politics. He should not be a zeal- 
ous partizan. We are to pray to 
have righteous rulers, and that the 
wicked may not bear rule. What 
we are to pray for, we are to en- 
deavour to effect by influencing 
public opinion.” 

These extracts contain his most 
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deliberate sentiments, his fixed 
principles of action. They are en- 
titled to the greater confidence as 
having been written and left by him 
in a book on which was labelled in 
large letters ‘Private.’ 

Although catholic in his spirit, 
and eminently practical in his 
views, Mr. Tuthill was a uniform 
and steadfast, as well as enlightened 
believer of those great truths of 
revealed religion which have in 
every age proved the wisdom of 
God and the power of God unto 
salvation. As a sample of them, 
we find in his private’? memo- 
randa, ‘‘ God elects to the use of 
the means of grace, to holiness of 
heart and life, to final salvation, 
effected by his agency, yet chosen 
by man. All these are included in 
the idea of scriptural election. God 
commands every man to provide 
for his household; the husband- 
man ploughs and sows, and zf God 
pleases, he gives him a ccrop. So 
we read our Bibles, pray, and med- 
itate, and tf God pleases, he sancti- 
fies us, and finally saves us. In 
both cases, we are entirely in the 
hands of a sovereign, wise, and good 
God.”? It was his daily practice 
to read the Bible, accompanying 
it with marginal notes. At the 
end of his tamily Bible, he had 
a scripture atlas, with an enu- 
meration of all the parables, and the 
places where they were to be found. 
ln the family, and in the closet, it 
was his custom daily to bow the 
knee before the Father of mercies. 
Actuated by fixed principle, rather 
than occasional impulse, his moral 
exercises were Characterized by so- 
briety and steadiness. Dwelling with 
intensity of thought on the subject, 
he repeatedly expressed the satis- 
faction with which he reflected on 
having read divinity systematically. 
It gave him, he said, such a strong 
and abiding impression—such a 
lively sense of the importance and 
preciousness of moral truth, ope- 
rating as a sure and steadfast anchor 
He seems at no time 
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to have lost sight of the great eng 
of his existence as a moral agent 
and accountable being. To the 
original copy of the secret dedica. 


‘tion of himself to God, cited in the 


former part of this memoir he 
appended, on a review and renewal 
of it, sabbath December 5, 1894 

“While I pray God to pardon all 
my short-comings, and my unfaith- 
fulness in keeping the above cove. 
nant,—I would renewedly devote 
myself to him—lI trust my heart is 
fixed, and pray that it may never 
waver,—but that | may increase in 
conformity to the spirit which alone 
can enjoy heaven, that is, a pure 
benevolent spirit. Will God smile 
upon this act through my blessed 
Saviour Jesus Christ.”” The same 
day he had a return of bleeding, — 
with perfect composure and even 
cheertulness, he said ‘* Perhaps this 
is the last time ; there must be a last 
time, and L. you should feel as] 
do, willing if it be the Lord’s will, 
that it should be now. I feel an 
uncommon degree of quietness and 
resignation. {f do not know that! 
ought to feel so little uneasiness 
about my present situation; but! 
cannot feel otherwise ; if ii is the 
Lord’s time, why should I havea 
wish to remain longer?’ Mr. Tut- 
hill had been extremely anxious to 
recover. His life seemed so im- 
portant to his family, that he felt it 
to be his duty to make every pos- 
sible effort to preserve it. After 
this attack, he expressed less anxi- 
ety respecting life, and directed his 
thoughts more and more to the eter- 
nal world, and to a thorough prepara- 
tion for his last change. Desirous to 
be engaged in the performance of his 
duty to the last, at the January ses- 
sion he made a violent effort, and 
opened the superior court. His 
countenance at the time was so 
strikingly indicative of bis situation, 
that a gentleman who witnessed the 
scene, observed, that when he ad- 
ministered the oath to the jury, it 
seemed literally like the speaking 
of a “dying man.” After this he 
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jeft his house but a few times, was 
sensible that he daily became more 
feeble, yet could not bear to have 
his friends discouraged. He con- 
tinued calm, although there was an 
unusual selemnity about hig whole 
deportment. He listened with sen- 
sible pleasure to the reading of the 
scriptures, particularly the Psalms. 
Wilson’s ** Sacra Privata’’ was also 
his constant companion; it was 
food, he said, to his soul. The 
week preceding the last of his life, 
he employed in completing the 
arrangement of his worldly affairs. 
Attentive to every particular touch- 
ing the various relations he sus- 
tained, and desirous that nothing 
should be left unfinished, he gave 
directions with respect to a number 
of subjects, wishing them to be 
written down, and the papers laid 
aside, observing ‘‘ that in all proba- 
bility it would not be long before 
they would be wanted.”? His work 
now seemed to be done, and he felt 
asif he could give up all, and go 
whenever it should please the Lord 
tocall him. Sabbath, the 13tb of 
February, he spent with his family, 
and in the evening conversed very 
cheerfully with some friends who 
called to see him. The next day 
a faintness and shortness of breath, 
different from any thing he had be- 
fore experienced, gave him con- 
vincing evidence that his end was 
approaching. He never rose from 
his bed after this, but rapidly de- 
clined from day to day. In the 
course of the week, his mind contin- 
uing clear, collected, and active, he 
expressed much gratitude that he 
had been led while in health, 
to put his trast in Christ, and 
that he had studied theology, al- 
though he had not been able to do 
much in his Master’s service. Christ 
and the redemption purchased by 
his blood, now became his constant 
theme. ‘* What should I do,’ he 
said, ‘without an almighty Sav- 
lour ?”* * A sinner saved by grace,” 
was his almost daily reiterated ex- 
pression. ‘Christ is all in all, 
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yet how shall I meet him when 1 
have loved him no more, and served 
him no better?” He several times 
thought that he was dying,—once 
in particular, having commended his 
soul to God in the words of the 
martyr Stephen, ‘“‘ Lord Jesus re- 
ceive my spirit ;”’ it was concluded 
by those present that he was breath- 
ing his last, but he revived, and look- 
ing around with surprise, exclaim- 
ed, **do I breathe, am I here? I 
thought before this time to have 
seen the Lord Jesus face to face.” 
The succeeding day he seemed to 
be borne down by the weight of his 
sins. ‘*L have been looking back 
upon my life for years, and endeav- 
ouring to recollect all the sins which 
I have committed, and they are so 
numerous, that I am at times tempt- 
ed to despair.” ‘* Look,” returned 
the friend to whom he addressed 
this, *‘look away from yourself, 
look to Christ.’ ** Oh,” he replied, 
with much animation, ‘‘ there is all 
my hope; Iam tempted by the ad- 
versary to distrust, but he is my 
Saviour, I cast myself upon sove- 
reign mercy.’ He expressed at 
this time a desire for greater assu- 
rance respecting his state, and re- 
quested the friend present to pray 
that he might not be impatient, al- 
though nothing like a murmur or 
complaint ever escaped him, but 
he had borne all his sufferings with 
the greatest fortitude. Friday, at 
his request, his sister, a young lady 
of about fifteen, went in to see him. 
She had been in the habit of singing 
to him during the winter, and now 
sung the hymns beginning,— 

‘<'The day is past and gone,”’ &c. 

‘* Blest be the tie that binds,’’ &c. 

** Grace, ’tis a charming sound,” &c. 

6 Conte iat us join our cheerful songs,’’ 
“ Give me the wings of faith to rise,” &c. 
all of which he himself selected, and 
listened to with the most lively ex- 
pression of pleasure. He took 
leave of all his family friends in 
the most collected and affectionate 
manner. ‘Those among them for 
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whom he could not reasonably en- 
tertain any Christian hope, he was 
eareful to admonish with great so- 
lemnity, exhorting and entreating 
them, one by one, to remember and 
choose the ‘one thing needful.” 
Sabbath evening, the last sabbath of 
his continuance here, he requested 
Mrs. Tuthill to read to him some 
of the parables of our Saviour, 
naming the prodigal son, and phari- 
see and publican ; to the reading of 
which he listened with intense ear- 
pestness. There was indeed, du- 
ring the whole of his last sickness, 
something very peculiar and striking 
in his earnest, expressive, yet cool, 
deliberate manner, humbly relying 
on Christ, with entire and even 
joyful confidence in him. The 
twenty-first, the day on which he 
was to bid adieu to all sublunary 
scenes, he was evidently engaged 
in prayer, and desirous no more to 
interest himself in any thing per- 
taining to this world. Hearing the 
sound of his children’s voices, he 
said to his sorrowing partner. who 
sat by him, ‘* Take the children 
away ; you and the children interest 
me too much at this time—lI cannot 
bear it.”’> He seemed to wis!) to 
have all the ties of kindred loosened 
that he might not cast a single long- 
ing lingering look on any earthly 
odject. Soon after this he broke 
out in a loud, distinct voice, al- 
though he had for nearly a week 
spoken only in a whisper, ‘ | know 
in whom I have believed; his rod 
and his staff they shall comfort me 
as I pass through the dark valley of 
the shadow of death. 1 cheerfully 
commit my wife and little ones to 
him. Come, Good Shepherd, 
feed thy sheep; I know in 
whom 1 have, believed; 1| cheer- 
fully resign all tohim.” Then 
looking significantly at a Christian 
friend, who stood by the bed-side, 
he said, with the most impressive 
emphasis, “‘ Good bye,”’ | know that 
the soul is immortal.” This friend, 
who had particularly prayed that he 
might be released from the body 
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without more suffering, having with. 
drawn, he said to his nurse, J an 
going home;”’ she observed, ‘“ 

will convey you home.” s 
yes,”’he replied, *‘ angels will, angels 
will,” and immediately fell asleep ; 
his countenance, lovely in death, stil] 
beaming with intelligence, serenity 
and joy, the dawn of ablessed im. 
mortality. 


LAY PRESBYTERS, NO. XIII. 


ATHANAsSIus excelled neither jp 
style nor eloquence, yet in strength 
of understanding, clearness of con- 
ception, and choice of expression, 
on abstruse subjects, he was sur- 
passed by none of that age. 

That this champion against Arian- 
ism,was duly chosen and ordained to 
be the bishop of Alexandria,accord- 
ing to the customs of that church,and 
the directions of the council of Nice, 
whereof he had been a very active 
member but five months before, 
there is no reason to question. 
That he had attended that council 
as a deacon, and at the death of Al- 
exander was an archdeacon, are 
clear.* But that he was at any 
period a presbyter, except as that 
office identifies itself with that of 
bishop, we have nowhere any proof, 
unless a general expression left by 
Gregory Nazianzanf can be re- 
ceived as such. The words of this 
father, compared with the views of 
that age exhibited in our last num- 
ber, and withthe circumstances re- 
corded of the placing Athanasius in 
the chair, probably extended only 
to the office of deacon, and his pro- 
motion to be the head of his order. 
His extermination was the settled 
purpose of the Arians, but Pro- 
vidence always defeated these 
schemes, and truth prevailed against 


* Athan. Oper: 2d vol. 547. 
520, 521. 5%0.—non xa rou suv a8- 
xidiaxovey Pabuov, &c. 

t Greg. Nazianz. Oper. I. vol. 
376.—racav syv tov Babuwy axodou- 
diay dsecerbuy. 
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the imperial authority which they 
wielded. His ostracisms were bless- 
ings tothe provinces ; for in every 
place to which he came, he was a 
learned and insuperable advocate of 
the doctrine of the Trinity? Self- 
defence led him to claim and exer- 
cise powers, justified only by the 
exigencies of his condition. Thus 
his refusal, upon his second resto- 
ration, to permit a single church 
of the Arians at Alexandria being 
suspended upon the condition of a 
like toleration of the orthodox 
party in other cities, appears 
to have been founded in policy, 
rather than in right. His pop- 
ularity at home, protection abroad, 
and long concealment from persecu- 
tors, prove that his episcopal admin- 
istration, however unscriptural, had 
not been tyrannical. 

There occurs a passage in a circu- 
lar written by the Synod of Alexan- 
dria, and preserved in his second 


apology, wherein they defend him > 


from the charge of breaking a chal- 
ice of certain schismatics, by deny- 
ing that there was any church at the 
place, any celebration of the ordi- 
nance at the time, or the existence 
of a presbyter there, except ‘‘ the 
far-famed Ischyras, who was never 
chosen by a church, and when _ AI- 
exander received the presbyters, 
who had been constituted by Mi- 
letius, he was not numbered with 
them: nor had he been thus set 
apart in that place. When there- 
ore was Ischyras a presbyter ? By 
whom constituted? Was he by 
Collythus, since this remains? But 
because Collythus died a presbyter, 
every imposition of his hand was 
void, and all those who were consti- 
tuted by him in the schism, became 
laymen, &c.* This argument is 
founded upon the supposition that 
Ischyras was not a presbyter, and 


* Vol.1. 570. Twos xaracryncav- 
70S 5 Apa KoAAoUdov, TouTO Yae Aorrov, 
OAKG oTt xoAAoUbOS wiped Surépos wv 
cleAsulnds, xou mada yee nvlow yeyovev 
axipos, &c. 


therefore had no right to administer 
the ordinance ; and that he was not 
a presbyter, because Collythus had 
no right to ordain him such under a 
pretence that he was a bishop, when 
he was not.’{ The members of 
the synod to which the church of 
Alexandria appertained, were nei- 
ther ignorant of that canon which 
confined the ordination of bishops to 
bishops,? nor unacquainted with the 
ancient government of the church of 
Alexandria, secured to it by the 
council of Nice.§ Collythus did 
not ordain by virtue of his office as 
presbyter, but as if he wasa bishop, 
who presided over presbyters, 
which he was not, and such he was 
afterwards judicially decided never 
to have been. It has been alleged 
that Ischyras had no church, had 
been ordained by a schismatic, and 
out of the diocess. There is also 
another ground which Athanasius 
has particularly stated, ** Mareotes 
was a part of Alexandria, and there 
never was a bishop or chorepisco- 
pus constituted in it, but the church- 
es of the whole district were under 
the bishop of Alexandria, and each 
of the presbyters had their own 
sections.”’|| From the first planting 
of the gospel in cities, one presby- 
tery only existed in each, and when 
from an increase of numbers there 
were many places of worship, the 
presbyters served in the different 
congregations, but ordinations were 
performed only by the presbytery 
of the city, and each had its perma- 
nent president, wpoedlws, who was 
afterwards called emoxorog bishop, a 


{ Ibid. p. 616. uso yap xoAAoudov 
rou eee Bulepov pavlacdevros exidxorny, 
&c. 
¢t Council of Nice. Canon IV. 

§ Canon. VI. 

l| 6 Magewlns yuwpa rng Arskavepes- 
a0 Eols xo ovdewole Ev TH Kupa Yéeyo- 
VEV EmiOxomos, ouds HUpEemioxomos, aro 
to tng Adskavdpeiag exitxonw ob &xXxAXn- 
Clas mans THE Yweus UTOXEW]aL, ExOLdTeS 
Os twv wea Bulepuy Exes Tog Olas KWMOS. 
Il. Athan. 
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name at tirst common to all presby- 
ters. If a single presbyter should 
exercise the power of ordination, 
especially within the district, over 
which his presbytery had always 
exercised that power, it was deserv- 
edly accounted a nullity, and such 
an unfounded claim of presidency 
by Collythus was properly denied 
him by his brethren. 

The important life of Athanasius 
was devoted to the defence of truth, 
and almost all that he wrote, was in 
vindication of that cause which he 
had successfully detended in the 
council of Nice. <A considerable 
portion of the tracts collected toge- 
ther as his works, were certainly 
not his, and, among the rest, the 
creed that goes by his name. But 
his genuine writings remain to this 
day second to no human production 
on the subject of the Trinity. At 
length he terminated his tempestu- 
ous voyage ot life, A. D. 373. 

About the same period lived Op- 
talus, bishop of Milevis, a city of 
Numidia, who wrote six books 
against Parmenianus, the successor 
of Majorinus. After the death of 
Mensurius their bishop, theChristian 
people of the city of Carthage elect- 
ed Cecilianus, who was ordained by 
the neighbouring bishops; those ot 
Numidia, who had been neglected, 
took offence, convened and ordained 
Majorinus, altar against altar. Co- 
cilianus was an archdeacon when 
ordained ; and Majorinus being of 
the same order, his reader received 
ordination.* Neither did the Don- 
alists object this circumstance a- 
gainst Coecilianus. nor the Catholics 
deem it an objection to the ordina- 
tion of Majorinus. These facts are 
mentioned merely in confirmation 
of the similar occurrence alleged in 
the account of the ordination of 
Athanasius, being free from every 
imputation of informality, because 


* Optat Lib. 1. p. 18. adhuc diaconum 
ordinarent Ceecilianun, p. 19. Majuriuus, 
gui lector in diaconis Ceciliani fuerat, 
episcopus ordinatus est, &c. 


the episcopal was, as we have seer, 
originally, and ought ever to be 
deemed really, the presbyterial op. 
dination, and not of two kinds, which 
the modern notion of lay presby. 
ters gratuitously supposes. ; 

The classification of the clergy by 
this writer, perfectly accords with 
those of his century. In the first 
priesthood, be places bishops ; jn 
the second, presbyters; in the third, 
deacons, and other ministers.t— 
When he mentions the aged men 
among the people, he cautiously 
avoids the use of the term presby- 
ter, lest its official should be mis. 
taken for its appellative meaning; 
and adopts the word senior, or some 
equivalent phrase. ‘Thus, when re- 
lating the obedience of Mensurius 
to imperial process, the doubtful- 
ness of his return to Carthage, and 
his anxiety about the safety of the 
treasures of the church, he says, 
‘He committed them to old men 
deemed worthy of trust, taking an 
inventory of them, which he deliv- 
ered to an old woman, with direc- 
tions to deliver it to whomsoever 
she should observe to be the occu- 
pant of the episcopal chair.”{ It 
is evident that these seniors were 
communicants, for when the proper- 
ty was demanded, they withdrew 
from the communion; but neither 
resignation of office, nor deposition 
is mentioned. Nor does any circum- 
stance appear, that would lead to 


t P. 13, “ Quid commemorem laicos, 
—quid ministros plurimos? quid diaconos 
in tertio? quid presbyteros in secundo 
sacerdotio constitutos? [psi apices et prin- 
cipes omnium episcopi, ce. lib. il. p. 39. 
‘Certa membra sua habet ecclesia, epis- 
copos, presbyteros, diaconos, ministros et 
turbam fidelium.’ Ibid. p. 46.—‘* Cum 
sint quatuor genera capitum in ecclesia, 
episcoporum, presbyterorum, diaconorun, 
et fidelium,’’ &c. ‘*Invenistis diaconos, 
presbyteros, episcopos, fecistis laicos.” 

t Ibid. lib. i. p. 17. * Qua, quasi fide- 
libus, serioribus commendavit commemo- 
ratorio facto, quod cuidam anicule de- 
disse dicitur ; ita ut si ipse non rediret, 
reddita pace Christianis, anicula illi da- 
ret, quem in episcopali cathedra sedentem 
inveniret.”’ 
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the conclusion, that they had been 
oficers. They were selected quasz 
fideles, upon the ground of charac- 
ter; they were communicants and 
aged, circumstances conducive to 
confidence ; and the inventory was 
for still greater security, taken and 
intrusted to an aged woman. Thi- 
last precaution woul! scarcely have 
been adopted, had they been officers, 
and consequently as such deemed 
worthy of trust by, and responsible 
to, the church. ‘The peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, the use of 
the word seniores, not presbyter2, 
the fact that presbyters at that pe- 
riod were second in the priesthood, 
added to the circumstance, that 
even the deacons were clerical, ren- 
der it strange that this passage 
should have been thought any proof 
of the existence of subordinate of- 
ficial presbyters. That the office 
of ‘ruling elders’ in protestant 
churches should have been attempt- 
ed to be supported by those passages 
which in ancient writers, represent 
the aged of the church to have been 
called upon for advice or testimony, 
argues equal deficiency of proofs, 
and intemperance of zeal. 

The terms major natu and senior, 
denoting an aged man, and thus cor- 
responding in meaning to the Greek 
word presbyter, have been by such 
Latin writers as Cyprian, who was 
inimical to the office of presbyter, 
substituted for it in its official sense ; 
but it is believed, upon caretul ex- 
amination, that O;:tatus has done so 
inno instance. And the supposition 
that at this period these were infe- 
rior to deacons, who were all 
preachers, certain lay officers or 
ruling elders, who were denominat- 
ed senivres and seniores plebis, is 
destitute of support. Whence did 
they spring ? Were they a species 
of presbyter? and if so, how came 
they to be laymen? By what 
means, and on what occasion, did 
the deacons rise above them? And 


e 


where is the proof that there were 
two branches of elders, a higher 
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and a lower ?”* The seniores in 
civil society, and the sentores eccle- 
sie were evidently men of advanced 
age. Ecclesiastic may indeed be 
synonymous with clerical, but eccle- 
siastice virt signified men belonging 
to the church, in contradistinction 
unto those members of society who 
were uot of the church. Thus in 
Augustine we find presbyters and 
sentores made parties to a suit, and 
of the same side, the former as of- 
ficers of the church, and the latter 
as private citizens holding the legal 
title to the property or possession, 
claimed by them as seniores plebis, 
the representatives of the people of 
the church, in which respect they 
were ecclesiastici virt. 

‘They were more generally called 
seniores plebis, because they were 
neither members of the presbytery, 
nor were they deacons, or of the 
lower clergy. To them, no trust, 
no authority, no clerical duty is ev- 
er assigned ; but in matters of mo- 
ment, their opinions and sage ad- 
vices were sought, and considered as 
the counsel of the people. This 
wholesome practice was not im- 
properly followed at the reformation, 
as we may at some period see ; but 
this was no apology for foisting into 
the church of Christ a new office, 
and casting out deacons, into whose 
place and employment, ruling elders 
have been intruded. But they 
are still properly accounted deacons, 
and commissioned as such in many 
of our churches ; but where they 
are considered officers, spoedlwieg 
mpsoBuleon ruling elders, they are 
improperly named, unauthorized by 
the New Testament, and without 
example in the ancient churches. 
Ecclesiastical government from the 
days of Constantine became through 
the influence of the council of Nice, 


* un xabecdos ev wetw Twv eco Svie- 
euv ekeaTw Toig diaxovois, it must not 
be allowed to deacons to sit in the 


midst of presbyters. 
Council of Nice, Can. XVIII, 
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nearly uniform throughout the civil- 
ized world. The advocates of cler- 
ical authority by uniting church and 
state, reared an episcopal monopoly, 
of power friendly to despotism, and 
therefore carefully cherished by the 
Christian emperors ; but presbyters 
were nowhere, even ina solitary 
instance,reduced to the condition of 
laymen. In almost every writer, 
hitherto examined, some evidence 
of primitive purity in tue ordinary 
preaching office may be found, 
but almost as soon as civil power 
took the side of Christianity, the 
clerical superiority, which had been 
gained by courtesy and claimed by 
usage, boasted a rignt to govern, and 
assumed a threatening aspect. The 
views which Hilary the deacon has 
been observed to have retained of 
the office of presbyter or bishop, 
were precisely those of Aerius his 
cotemporary, who escaped not cler- 
ical persecution though far distant 
in Cappadocia or Pontus. ‘The 
name of the former has been almost 
blotted out, that of the latter cen- 
signed to infamy and detestation. 
That he swerved to the Arian side 
is probable, but this was not the 
cause of his offensiveness. Eusta- 
thius, his unequal but preferred 
competitor, was avowedly of the 
same party. He did indeed con- 
demn prayers and offerings for the 
dead, and the observance of the pub- 
lic Jewish fasts ; but his great crime 
Jay in holding that mortifying truth, 
that the presbyterial and episcopal 
offices were originally the same, and 
in withdrawing from the church of 
Sebastia,* Augustine refers to Epi 

phanius, who represents him to 
have asked, ‘* as to what is a bishop 
before a presbyter? Inwhat do they 
differ? The order is the same, the 
honor one, and the excellence one ; 


* Augustin. tom, VI. fol. 6. Orare, vel 
offerre promortuis oblationem non opor-. 
tere,nec statuta solemniter celebranda esse 
jejunia, sed cum quisque voluerit jeju- 
nandum, ne videatur esse sub lege.—pres- 
byterum ab episcopo nulla differentia de- 
bere discerni. 


the bishop imposes hands, and so 
does the presbyter; the bishop per- 
forms the whole of public worship, 
and the presbyter in like manner; 
the bishop sits upon a throne and 
so does the presbyter.’’*} Nomen. 
tion is here made of any difference 
among presbyters. Had there ex. 
isted some, who laboured not in 
word and doctrine, but were subor- 
dinate, they ought to have been ex- 
cepted. Of such we have found 
no, not the least, intimation in any 
writer in ancient times. But from 
the earliest period, «mposdlwies, or 
presiding presbyters, whom an 
apostle deemed worthy of double 
honour, have been of common oc- 
currence, and at length having mo- 
nopolized the name bishop, did in 
the age which ts passing under our 
present examination, with the aid of 
the civil power,erect themselves in- 
to a superior order, against which it 
was the honour and infelicity of 
Aerius, to bear his testimony. His 
fate furnishes another example, that 
truth is a feeble defence against 
power His motives we know not ; 
if disappointment was his induce- 
ment, nevertheless the ground he 
assumed was the truth, and was sup- 
ported by ample proofs ; it is also 
very clear that the opposition which 
prevailed against him, was not be- 
cause he was an Arian, but because 
he espoused a plan of reform, which 
ecclesiastical policy could not tole- 
rate.t Had he only borne his testi- 


t Epiphani. adv. heres. lib. III. 
tom. I. p. 906. Ts eolw emiotxoosos 205 
apecSulezov; ovdev diaArAal es ovlog rav- 
Tov. pia yar solv lakic, xod pro THN, 
For sv akinua.  ye1pode]fs1—smioxoros 
arhra xaio wecasuTegog. Aourgov O1dws 
0 EmITxoTOS, Omolws xos 0 mwesa(sUTELOS, 
THY O1XOVOMMAY THS AT eEsIAS Moses O EIT 
x0TOS, KOI 0 TeETBuTEvog woavTws, xAdE- 
Cerou 6 exsxoros ems tov dpovov, xabeCé- 
TH KOI GO TeEC BUTE go¢. 

¢ Hooker's justification (Eccles. fol. III. 
130.) of the sentence against Aerius on 
account of “ his fault in condemning the 
order of the church, and his not submit- 
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mony against the clerical abuses of 
his day, and not actually withdrawn 


ting himself unto that order,’’ is predica- 
ted upon, either the infallibility of the 
church, or her authority by which she can 
eanctify error. If a **madman” {Maviadns, 
Epiph.j his madness lay in following the 
scriptures, and the first government of 
the churches ; for as Stillingfleet observes 
(Irenicum 276,)‘¢ upon the strictest in- 
quiry Medinas’ judgment will prove true, 
that Jerom, Augustine, Ambrose, Suduli- 
us, Primasius, Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Theoplylact were al: of Aerius’ judgment 
asto the identity of both the name, and 
order of bishops, and presbyters, in the 
primitive church.” When Potter un- 
justly infers from the same facts, (Church 
Gov. p. 193,) that, ** it was the received 
opinion in that age, that the order of bish- 
ops was superior to that of presbyters ;”’ 
he should rather have said, that such su- 
periority was, in that age, the law of the 
church established against the truth, and 
the word of God. For the crime imputed 
to Aerius, appears neither to have been 
error nor false doctrine, but schism; a 
sin for which the church adjudges the mi- 
nority in every ecclesiastical separation 
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from the hierarchy, he might have 
escaped persecution. Then ceas- 
ing to be an object of odium, he 
would have dropped into oblivion, 
the common receptacle of the names 
of thousands, who have succumhed 
unto, or perished in opposing, the 
ecclesiastical tyranny of the ages in 
which they lived, preferring a good 
conscience and poverty of spirit, 
characteristics of the saints, to the 
worldly policy, and personal ag- 
grandizement of the haughty suc- 
cessors of the despised fishermen of 
Galilee. 
5. FP. We 


punishable ; and the civil law, that party 
‘which opposes itself to the religion of 
the -tate ;’’ in the view of each, propri- 
etv of motives, and accordance of doc- 
trines and discipline with the word of 
God, are so far from justifying, that the 
allegation has been in every other case, as 
well as that of the ** madness” of Aerius,a 
confession of guilt. 
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Sucu then is the importance of 
our inquiries respecting the extir- 
pation of slavery. Philanthropy 
has been put off for many years 
with fair speeches, and pathetic 
lamentations over the evils of 
slavery, and the difficulty of apply- 
ing a remedy. It is time to do 
something ; neither can the urgen- 
cy of the case be satisfied with any 
half-way measures. We may as 
well look the subject fairly in the 
face, and make up our minds that 
the point to be aimed at is the en- 
tire and speedy abolition of slavery. 
For whether we choose it or not, the 
thing will be done. And we must 
adapt our measures to meet the ex- 
gency, which is a pressing une. 
We cannot go about and about the 
point. We have no time to try 
Palliatives. We must adopt some 





measures for the very speedy ac- 
complishment of the object. The 
Colonization Society, excellent as is 
its plan, is altogether too slow in its 
operations, and too feeble in its 
powers. ‘The seeds of revolution, 
as the despots of Europe would say, 
or in American language, the prin- 
ciples of freedom, are too rapid in 
their growth, and too much cher- 
ished by the circumstances of the 
present day, and too quick and irre- 
sistible in their operation, to wait 
for the drizzling process of trans- 
porting two millions of people across 
the Atlantic. Emancipation must 
take place on the spot where slavery 
exists. Nothing short of this will 
meet the exigency; and we shall 
only be throwing dust in each 
other’s eyes, if we talk of any thing 
short of this. We may inquire and 
debate, and exercise all the wisdom 
we have, about the details of the 
mode in which it is to be done, but 
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the thing to be done is incapable of 
alteration or debate. It can neither 
be divided norshunned. It is just 
one simple thing, and is to be taken 
so, as much as a declaration of war. 
We need all the wisdom, and the 
concentrated energy of the whole 
nation, to overcome the difficulties 
in the case. But where the case 
is so desperate, difficulties should 
only stimulate to more extraordi- 
nary efforts. 

I gladly leave it to wiser heads than 
mine to mature a plan for this pur- 
pose. I will only with modesty 
show my opinion in regard to a few 
particulars, which I deem impor- 
tant to be kept in view. 

1. It must be made a national 
business. The whole nation share 
in the disgrace of slavery, in the 
guilt of introducing and perpetu- 
ating it, and inthe danger which 
threatens our free institutions, our 
national union, and our friendly in- 
tercourse with other nations. Eve- 
ry politician sees that the only point 
of danger to our union is in the ex- 
istence of slavery. Wise men are 
exceedingly apprehensive that a 
permanent division of views and in- 
terests will arise between the slave- 
holding and the non-slave-holding 
states. And this source of ill feeling 
will be continually growing worse, 
as the effect of slavery upon our 
foreign relations, and our national 
prosperity becomes more apparent. 
it will be increased too by the in- 
temperate madness of those who 
uphold the slave system. The na- 
tion cannot bear every thing, and if 
the indignation of the people should 
compel our government to withdraw 
her protection, and give notice that 
the slave states are to be left to 
themselves, | tremble for the con- 
sequences. ‘The abolition of slave- 
ry ought to be a national business 
too, from its bearing upon our for- 
eign relations. We are not yet 
through with the conflicting claims 
arising out of the late war. The 
business of detaining British citi- 
zens under the slave laws, is not 
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settled. The points of contact wil] 
be vastly more numerous, and the 
relations vastly more complicated, 
when all the blacks in the West 
Indies become free citizens. Com. 
plaint is already made, that runaway 
negroes find means of joining the 
emigrants to Hayti, and Congress 
is called upon to interpose the na. 
tional arm for the preservation of 
this species of property. I regret 
that while the interests of a hundred 
thousand Indians, already in a train 
of prosperity, compared with their 
state a few years ago, should re- 
ceive, not more indeed than their 
due, but a very marked attention 
in the inaugural discourse of our 
new President, there should not 
have been some slight allusion to 
the interests of two millions of our 
fellow-subjects, more wronged, 
more degraded, and more hopeless 
of relief from any quarter but the 
national government. The Presi. 
dent under whose administration 
effective measures shall be taken 
for the abolition of slavery, will de- 
serve the name of having accom- 
plished a work of the greatest diffi- 
culty, and having delivered his 
country from the greatest calamity, 
and secured the highest claim upon 
the gratitude of posterity. The 
attention of President Adams might 
well be directed to it, as the noblest 
object of ambition that he can set 
before him at the commencement of 
his official term. If any thing can 
be done under the constitution as it 
now is, let it be dune; and if not, 
let the constitution be amended. 

2. The idea of emancipating all 
the slaves in the United States by 
purchase, must be wholly scouted. 
There is no reason in the world 
why the slave-holders should be 
hired to be just. I have before al- 
tempted to show that the relation of 
master and slave is wholly a crea- 
ture of the laws. The law author- 
ized it upon the supposition that 1 
was for the public good, that is, fol 
the good of both master and slave. 
This Mr. Clarkson bas fully shown 
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in regard to the introduction of 
slavery into the colonies of England 
and France. In his “ Thoughts,” 
before referred to, p. 16, 17, he 
proves that both Elizabeth and 
Louis XIII. were made to, believe 
that it was for the interest of the 
negroes to be brought to America, 
‘that they might be converted to 
Christianity.”” If now it can be 
made to appear, as it can most 
manifestly, that it is not for the 
public good that the relation should 
be continued, but that the interests 
of the whole community, masiers 
and slaves, whites and blacks, re- 
quire its abolition, the sovereign 
power of the nation has an undoubt- 
ed right to say that it shall cease. 
Ifit be said that the nation has no 
right to interfere in the private con- 
cerns of individuals, I answer, that 
Congress did, by the restrictive sys- 
tem, assume the right of legislating 
for the interests of the merchants, 
against their wishes ; and I believe 
that all parties, however they may 
differ on the question of expedi- 
ency, are now satisfied of the right 
of Congress to do as they did in that 
case. They have an equal right to 
legislate within consfitutzonal limits, 
for the interests of the planters, 
against their wishes. I shall here 
he told of vested rights, which the 
planter has, as he says, to property 
which he acquired under existing 
laws, and which cannot be justly 
taken from him by a new legislative 
enactment. But does not every 
change of public policy alter the 
value of property, and often destroy 
it? Did our merchants ever ask 
pay for their vessels which rotted 
at their wharves under the restric- 
tive system ? or our manufacturers 
lor their establishments which be- 
came worse than worthless to thei 
at the return of peace? And is 
Slavery such a righteous and pre- 
cious species of property, that it is 
tobe regarded as more sacred than 
ships and houses? I discard the 
idea of avested right which cannot 
be controlled by the public interest. 

Vou. VIL—No. 5. 31 
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If the slave-holder claims any right 
excepting one which the laws have 
given, and which they therefore 
may rescind, I put him to the 
proof. And I trace his title back, 
either to its original fraud and vio- 
lence in Africa, or to the birth of 
his slave in America. The former 
is givenup. And as to the latter, 
IT ask if there is any principle of 
natural right, which says that this 
child ‘‘ should be subjected, he and 
his posterity for ever, to the arbi- 
trary will and tyranny of another, 
and moreover to the condition of a 
brute, because by mere accident 
and by no fault or will of his own, 
he was born of a person who had 
been previously in the condition of 
a slave ?” Clarkson, p. 14. And if 
the nation is not bound in justice to 
buy these negroes from their mas- 
ters in order to make them free, 
most certainly there is no principle 
of political expediency which would 
authorize the expenditure of five 
hundred or a thousand millions for 
this object. It would indeed be 
the dictate of sound policy to con- 
sult the present interests of the 
planters, and to conciliate their feel- 
ings as much as possible. But nei- 
ther present interests nor warm 
feelings will authorize a continuance 
of this great national evil. Provi- 
sion must be made by law for eman- 
cipating our slaves where they are. 
If they can be removed out of the 
country, it is well. Bat the first 
thing to be considered is, that they 
must and will be tree. 

3. It will not do to trust this busi- 
ness to the generosity, orthe justice, 
or the love of liberty, of the slave- 
holders. 1 respect those noble 
qualities as much as any man. None 
is more alive to the splendid exhi- 
bitions of them which have been 
made by our southern brethren, in 
their public and private deportment. 
But these principles are not, and 
never will be competent to the ef- 
fect. The experiment has been fully 
tried, and has totally failed. Mr Jef- 
ferson, in his letter to Gov. Coles, 
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time of the revolution, he soon saw 


that nothing was to be hoped from 
those who were in the fulness of 


age when the revolution began. 
‘¢Nursed and educated in the daily 
habit of seeing the degraded condi- 
tion, both bodily and 


reflecting that that degradation was 
very much the work of themselves 
and their fathers, few minds have 
yet doubted but that they were as 
legitimate subjects of property as 
their horses or cattle.” But “I 
had always hoped that the younger 
generation, receiving their early 
impressions after the flame of liberty 
had been kindled in every breast, 
and had become, as it were, the 
vital spirit of every American, the 
generous temperament of youth, 
analogous to the motion of their 


blood, and above the suggestions of 


avarice, would have sympathized 
with oppression, wherever found, 
and proved their love of liberty, 
beyond their share of it.”’ Yet he 


is compelled to say, after a lapse of 
nearly forty years, ‘‘ Your solitary 
but welcome voice is the first that 
has brought this sound to my ears ; 
and I have considered the general 
silence which prevails on this sub- 
ject, as indicating an apathy unfa- 


vourable to every hope. Yet the 
hour of emancipation is advancing 
in the march of time.” It is not 
impossible that if such a man as 
Mr. Jefferson had set himself in 
earnest about it, the work of eman- 
cipation might have been accom- 
plished, when the fire of liberty 
was at its height. But when an ob- 
ject depevds upon mere feeling, the 
lapse of time renders it daily more 
hopeless. ‘The frost of avarice 
has, now at least, frozen the whole 


current of generous affections. And 
circumstances 


in addition, many 
contribute to strengthen the belief, 
that the determination to maintain 
slavery at all hazards, has become 


exasperated to a sort of desperation, 


tke that of the Holy Alliance in 
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Aug. 25, 1814, says, that in the 


mental, of 
those unfortunate beings, but not 
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favour of despotism. The enthusj- 
asm of liberty has given place to 
the enthusiasm of slavery. And 
though ‘* the hour of emancipation 
is advancing in the march of time,” 
our brethren do not see it. ‘‘ The 
hour is advancing,”’ but nothing has 
yet been done to meet it. Their eyes 
have they closed, that they should 
not see.”” We will try to account 
for this upon rational principles. 
There is nothing of which men 
are generally so unwilling to give 
up a part in order to secure the 
whole, as they are of power. The 
merchant freely pays out a part of 
his profits to effect insurance. The 
sick man submits to a present re- 
duction of health to secure its final 
restoration. The diseased part of 
the body is amputated to save the 
rest. Nay, we even give up a large 
portion of our natural liberty, for 
the sake of additional security to the 
remainder. But power is dearer 
than property, limbs, liberty, or 
even life. 1 cannot recollect a sin- 
gle instance, in the history of Gre- 
cian, Roman, British, or even Amer- 
ican liberty, in which men have vol- 
untarily surrendered any part of 
their power over others, from a dis- 
creet regard to the preservation of 
the remainder. There is not, that 
I know, a single example of power 
given up, without constraint. It has 
always been taken. From the days 
of king John, it has always been 
abridged by compulsion, and not oth- 
erwise. ‘There seems to be a sort 
of fatuity accompanying the love of 
power. Men, who havea large share 
of discretion about other things, 
seem to lose it all, when taking 
measures for the preservation oi 
their power. They lose sight of ali 
the lessons taught by history and ex- 
perience. They forget the uniform 
laws of the human mind, that when 
once the flame of liberty is kindled, 
it must burn; that the light of know!- 
edge is ** a rising light, shining more 
and more unto the perfect day,” and 
that when men are once set upon 
any object, opposition only makes 
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‘hem more resolute, and may drive 
‘hem into further extremes. In thus 
striving to preserve their present 
power in its full extent, men ‘* feel 
power and forget right,”” more than 
in any other circumstances.. They 
stifle their sense of right and wrong. 
They wholly forget the justice and 
overruling power of divine Provi- 
dence. History is full of examples 
to this point. The conduct of the 
monarchs of continental Europe, is 
an apposite one: they are striving 
‘9 hinder the advancement of knowl- 
edge ; to prevent the establishment 
of schools for teaching the lower 
classes to read and write, lest they 
should become too sensible of their 
own power; to destroy every asso- 
ciation, even of a religious or lite- 
rary or social kind, lest the people 
should find out the efficacy of the 
principle of combination, as a politi- 
cal engine; to shut out even the 
pure light of the gospel, as it shines 
on the pages of the Bible, unadul- 
terated by priestcraft, lest their poor 
slaves should find out their rights 
and their wrongs, and dare to assert 
the privilege of rational beings, to 
think and act for themselves. The 
same principle of love of power, 
must be called in to account for con- 
duct among ourselves so strikingly 
similar ; as we see in the feelings 
excited by the Missouri question, 
in the measures which were adopted 
in consequence of the Charleston in- 
surrection, in the excessive heat 
produced by Judge Johnson’s deci- 
sion against the constitutionality of 
those measures, and in the contempt 
with which the Ohio propositions 
were treated in the legislatures of 
South Carolina and Georgia. 

4. Asense of their own interest 
in the southern planters, is not to be 
trusted with this business. Mr. 
M’Duffie, of South Carolina, in a 
speech in Congress, Jan. 17, 1825, 
took occasion to observe of the con- 
dition of the southern states, ‘In 
no part of Europe will you see the 
same indications of decay. Deserted 
villages, houses falling to ruin, im- 
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poverished lands thrown out of cul- 
tivation,’ &c. He charges it to the 
rage for emigration. But the ques- 
tion recurs. Whence the rage for 
emigration ? Why does not emigra- 
tion produce the same effect in the 
northern and middle states? The 
only answer is ‘* Slavery.” It curses 
every thing which it touches. It 
sheds a blight over all the depart- 
ments of national prosperity. It 
‘‘curses the city” with danger and 
destruction, ‘‘ and the field’? with 
sloth and bad management; ‘the 
basket” with negligence, ‘‘ and the 
store’ with waste. It is a ‘cursing, 
vexation, and rebuke, in all that men 
set their hand to, for to do.’ It de- 
ludes men with the appearance of 
enormous profils, and brings them 
into habits of extravagance ; but it 
baffles all human calculation by its 
risks and its unbounded expensive- 
ness. Accordingly, the great body 
of planters have always been in 
debt. One of the evils of slavery, 
in a business point of view, is that 
it contains no possible provision for 
contingencies. Itis always worked 
upon the high pressure plan, and as 
high as it will possibly bear. There 
is besides only one way of operating. 
That is by fear. The freeman, who 
has an interest in his labour, will turn 
out freely for extra-work on an emer- 
gency. He will ‘‘ put to more 
strength,” and employ the resources 
of his ingenuity, to accomplish an 
object. The slave is a mere ma- 
chine, to be worked only by main 
force : or rather, there is in slavery 
a constant, vexatious opposition to 
the accomplishment of business.— 
The object of a freeman always is, 
to do the most work with the fewest 
possible strokes; of the slave, to 
employ the most labour in doing the 
least possible work ; of the free- 
man to find ways in which expense 
may be prevented, and of the slave 
to find ways in which economy can 
be prevented; of the freeman to en- 
large his comforts and improve his 
condition, and of the slave to lay 
all possible obstructions in the wav 
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of any improvement. Planters have 
often said that nothing has vexed them 
more than the opposition of the slaves 
to every measure of improvement, 
whether the object was economy, 
saving of labour, or increase of com- 
fort. Economy and slavery, im- 
provement and slavery, are univer- 
sally antipodes. And there can be 
no permanent prosperity where 
there is no economy. Slaves will 
not plough their ground, nor use an- 
imal labour, if they can help it, nor 
try to do any thing to the best ad- 
vantage, nor consent to have thetr 
clothing made, or their food pro- 
vided, or their houses made com- 
fortable, like white people. The 
picture drawn by Mr. M‘D. will 
be growing darker and darker, so 
Jong as slavery shall continue. And 
yet I never expect that the planters 
will see what it is that mars their 
prosperity. Slave-holders never 
have seen their true interest in any 
measure where slavery 1s concern- 
ed. The abolition of the slave- 
trade is a case in point. We know 
that all the weight of West India 
influence was employed in con- 
tending against that measure, from 
first to last. And yet no measure 
ever contributed so immediately to 
the advantage of West India pro- 
prietors. It is a strong case to 
prove, that men at a distance are ip 
this particular business the best 
judges. They can have all the 
facts before them, can look at the 
negroes as human beings, have no 
love of power to surrender or to 
gratify, can see the force of mathe- 
matical demonstration, and the evi- 
dence of actual experiment, proving 
that slavery is prejudicial to pros- 
perity, and can thus judge of what 
is for the true interest of planters, 
better than the planters can for 
themselves. 

5. It is of no use to wait until 
the negroes are fit to be freemen. 
Nothing but freedom itself will fit 
a man to be free. No other condi- 
tion will draw forth the energies of 
bis mind. In no otker condition 
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does experience authorize us to ex- 
pect that he will ever be allowed 
the means and opportunities of im- 
provement. In all cases liberty 
has been the cause rather than the 
effect of any very considerable 
moral and intellectual improvement. 
The negroes, it is said, are not fit 
for freemen. So the London 
Courier says the Greeks are not ca- 
pable of being free. And so the 
same ingenious Editor said of the 
Spanish provinces. Yet they are 
all free. So the princes of the Holy 
Alliance say to their oppressed sub- 
jects. Yet we all believe that they 
will soon be free, fit or not fit. So 
has every writer and speaker al- 
ways said of the negroes. That 
has been the language of the adyo- 
cates of privileged orders, in al! 
ages. It is the plea with which 
every effort of philanthropy or jus- 
tice has been put off these forty 
years, in regard to the southern 
slaves. And in all that time, nota 
single thing bas been done, except 
by individuals at the risk of a prose- 
cution, towards rendering them fit. 
| wish this idea fo become very dis- 
tinct, that nothing 1s doing to pre- 
pare the negroes for freedom. And 
nothing ever will be, with the con- 
sent of the owners, or without it, 
until they are free. The unfitness 
consists in their degradation, rather 
than in their ignorance. And _ that 
will remain until they are free, I! 
is in the nature of things impracti- 
cable to elevate the character oi 
men who are looked upon and ha- 
bitually treated as an inferior and 
degraded class of the community. 
Mankind always act precisely up to 
their condition, and not beyond it. 
6. No project for preventing the 
increase of the number is equal tu 
the exigency. The Editor of the 
New-YorkObserversome time since 
proposed to restrain the increase, 
by confining the slaves to the same 
plantations. ‘To say nothing of the 
impracticability of the measure it 
self, it would not have the designed 
effect, because it would still leave 
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the negro wholly free from that 
anxiety about the means of subsis- 
tence, which is the greatest cause of 
retarding population. And besides, 
| wish to repeat it, all palliatives 
are like opium ina fever ; they will 
produce a temporary relief, and 
thus blind us to our danger, but will 
finally aggravate the disease. If we 
could prevent any further increase, 
are two millions of human beings 
nothing to be thought of? The 
blow must be aimed at the root. 
A plan must be adopted, whose di- 
rect object and evident tendency 
shall be to obliterate slavery, and 
even the name of it, from our statute 
book. Would God it could be ob- 
literated from our history as easy ! 

7. Mr. Jefferson, in his letter be- 
fore quoted, says, ‘‘the idea of 
emancipating the whole at once, the 
old as well as the young, and retain- 
ing them here, is of those only who 
have not the guide of knowledge 
and experience.” 
this heavy charge, and without the 
least pretension to ‘* knowledge or 
experience,’ except what is derived 
from a limited acquaintance with 
history, I will undertake to say, 
that the facts are all the other way. 
In every instance recorded, of the 
emancipation of bondmen who bore 
a very large proportion to the whole 
population, the emancipation has 
been instantaneous, or nearly so. | 
exclude the emancipation of slaves 
inthe northern and middle States, 
because they bore no proportion to 
the free citizens. ‘The man who 
only drinks drams, may perhaps 
control his appetite so as to leave it 
off by degrees. ‘The drunkard 
must break off at once, or not at all. 
It will cost him a good deal of self- 
denial, to restrain his appetite, and 
may possibly, at first, bring on dys- 
pepsia or cholic. But it is the 
opinion of all medical men, corrob- 
orated by the experience of the 
small number who have tried it, that 
he pains of abstinence and temper- 
ance are never mortal. To continue 

his present course is certain 
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death. The case of giving up slave 
ry is precisely parallel. It must 
be no small sacrifice of feeling to the 
planters,to treat those as men,whom 
they have always treated as but 
a higher order of brutes. So great 
a change in the mode of doing bu- 
siness, must be attended with some 
loss, thuch inconvenience, a period 
of general suspense, during which 
all the energies of the body politic 
are employed upon a single point, 
and probably the ruin of those who 
have too much obstinacy, or too lit- 
tle judgment to conform to the new 
state of things. But to go onin the 
present course is cer‘ain ruin to the 
whole. 1 appealthen to Sierra Le- 
one, to Hayti, to Colombia, and say 
that slaves have been liberated, in 
so great numbers as to form the 
mass of the population, particularly 
in Hayti ; and that the difficulties 
and dangers of the process have 
always arisen, not from the turbu- 
lence and disorder of the liberated 
slaves, but from the vexatious, un- 
reasonable conduct of their masters, 
struggling to retain or recover their 
power to oppress. And so it has 
been in all revolutions where the 
struggle was between liberty and 
despotic power. The character ot 
the African is constitutionally mild, 
and gentle, and affectionate, unless 
goaded to madness by interminable 
oppression. ‘There is therefore pe- 
culiar reason to hope for a favoura- 
ble issue to the experiment, if it is 
undertaken with prudence and de- 
cision. The project of gradually 
extirpating slavery, by cutting off 
the supplics, that is, by liberating 
and removing all who are born, is 
too slow. How can you liberate, 
and educate, and expatriate 60,000, 
or 70,000, annually ? Especially, 
how can you educate them for free- 
men, while their fathers are slaves ? 
How will you prevent frauds, and 
crimes, and kidnapping, and all the 
inconveniences which now spring 
from the mixture of slaves and free 
negroes P 
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ures to be taken must be aimed at 
the root. The remedy must go to 
the seat of the disease. The 
provisions to be made must be 
universally applicable to the whole 
body of the slaves, must be uniform 
to all, must be speedy and effectual 
in their operation to abolish slavery, 
and must make all possible provision 
to save the interests and feelings of 
the planters, which is consistent 
with the main object. The slaves 
must be immediately recognised as 
human beings, by the laws. Their 
persons, and their rights must be 
protected. Provision must be made 
to establish marriage among them. 
They must be admitted, under some 
restrictions, to testify as witnesses, 
liable however,like other witnesses, 
to have theircredibility impeached. 
In all lawsuits where one of the 
parties is a black, a jury must be 
made up, de medietate lingue, as 
the lawyers say, that is, one half of 
each description. ‘The slave must 


be subjected to the laws alone, and 
wholly freed from the arbitrary 


power of his master. He may be- 
come acopy-holder, or adscriptus 
clebe, for a limited time, under 
proper regulations. But the boon 
of freedom and civil rights must be 
held out to him, to be attained upon 
the easy terms, of industry, good 
management, and moral depurtment. 


S. F. D. 
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‘l'uE distant hamlet with the scat- 
tered cottages had faded away, and 
the last shades of social life now 
terminated in the darkness of a 
grove, which at a distance seemed 
nearly as impervious as a palisade. 
With a parting glance toward the 
scenes that had vanished, I bade 
adieu to refinement, and entered 
by a narrow path the primeval wil- 
derness. Nothing interrupted the 
pensive stillness but the occasional 
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snapping of an infant branch, shak- 
ing off its accumulating burthen. 
for the snow descending in broad 


flakes, had hung its drapery, like a 


vast sheet, on the thick boughs, 
forming a kind of aerial pavilion, 
The scenery of this unmolested do- 
main was fitted to awaken the sub- 
limest emotions of which the mind js 
susceptible. ‘The old oak rested its 
shrunk and pendent branches on the 
earth, like age leaning on his staves 
in the midst of a sprightly group 

The majestic pine, once fearless of 
the tempest, half fallen, reclined in 
the arms of its kindred. ‘The vigor- 
ous forest, from “ the birth of time” 
alternately rising, and giving place 
to the ambitious sapling, proclaim- 
ed with more than oral eloquence, 
Such 1s man. ‘The huge and halt 
demolished trunks, breaking the 
snowy surface like ocean billows; 
the rude cliff overhanging the som- 
bre valley, and the puny streamlet 
disputing its hereditary right of 
passage with the encroaching banks 
of snow, gave the finishing work to 
a volume which excited in the read- 
er emotions occupying the whole 
space between the deepest pensive- 
ness and the wildest enthusiasm.— 
If accustomed to romantic associa- 
tions, he would unconsciously go 
back to other vears, and listen to 
catch the war-whoop of the injured 
red man, or the notes of the pib- 
roch, summoning the predatory clan 
to the banner of their chieftain. 
Yet the traveller, as he pursued 
his winding path, might be con- 
scious that a feeling of solitude pre- 
dominated over his mingling and 
undefinable emotions, which would 
cause him to perceive, without re- 
gret, a lighting up of the thick 
shade, predicting an approach to 
the habitations of men. It was witha 
sensation of pleasure that I noticed 
a brighter hue spreading over the 
deep gloom; for the stillness had 
become painful, and the ‘tales o! 
the nursery” arrayed in their primi- 
tive terrors, began to disturb the 








[usde4 
‘rain of my retlections, presenting 
now the famished wolf, and now 
suggesting the possibility of deriv- 
ing practical instruction from the 
ory of the ‘ children in the wood.” 
The expected opening at length 
appeared, exhibiting in a valley a 
cluster of cottages, which, but for 
‘he smoke which hardly escaping 
from roofs without chimneys, min- 
cled with the storm, might have 
passed for hillocks covered with 
-now. Arriving at one of these 
habitations, I saluted the door with a 
rap of interrogation. A lad, with un- 
combed locks and smoke-discolour- 
ed visage, peeped through the place 
of entrance—-started back—-shut the 
door, and exclaimed—“‘It’s the man- 
ister? By accident I had found 
the lodge to which I had been di- 
rected. Its owner immediately made 
his appearance, and received me 
with that unvarnished frankness 
which is more pleasing even to a 
man of refined feelings, than the 
fashionable etiquette which con- 
ceals a less genuine friendship be- 
neath its polished exterior. A shel- 
ter from the storm, though an in- 
diferent one, excites a grateful 
feeling ; and this feeling was mine 
when I cast my eye around the en- 
closure of logs, which, except that 
the clay had here and there crum- 
bled from the interstices, could re- 
pel the chilling blast as effectually 
as the walls of a palace. The in- 
mates could not, like Cowper, in 
his winter parlour,at the hour of tea, 
“wheel the sofa round,”’ nor make 





the bubbling and loud-hissing urno 
Throw up a steamy column. 


But while the old emigrant table 
was spread with all the variety 
which circumstances permitted, the 
pile of glowing logs sent forth vol- 
umes of smoke from the aperture, 
which would have passed away 
without further observation but for 
‘wn occasional rebuff from the storm 
which drove both smoke and flame 
back into the interior, putting to 
‘light a group of urchins. The re- 
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past being ended, my host, who had 
previous knowledge of my intended 
visit, informed me that in anticipa- 
tion of my arrival he had appoint- 
eda lecture for the evening. When 
a man in the character of a mission- 
ary enters a settlement, as the clus- 
ter of huts is called, the report cir- 
culateS through the little domain 
with as much alacrity and conse- 
quence as the announcement of a 
distinguished foreigner in a popu- 
lous town. Accordingly, to use an- 
other comparison rather more ap- 
propriate, the notice of my arri- 
val and of the appointed meeting, 
spread among the cottagers like the 
fire that runs through their summer 
woodlands. 

The setting sun had now looked 
out from his pavilion of clouds, and 
the parting beams glancing through 
the surrounding forest, shed a mo- 
mentary loveliness over the little 
retreat. Scarcely had the stars ap- 
peared when groups composed of 
whole families were seen dashing 
along the unbroken paths, to hear 
what they seldom heard—a sermon. 
My host, with uncommon zeal, load- 
ed his sled to overflowing, and we 
soon reached the place of meet- 
ing. Casting my eye over the 
assembly for the- purpose of adapt- 
ing my discourse to the apparent 
measure of their intelligence, one 
countenance arrested, and for a mo- 
ment riveted, my attention. Iam 
not an implicit believer in the sys- 
tem of Lavater, but I have often 
thought that the physiognomy of an 
honest man might not improperly be 
compared to a camera obscura. In 
the countenance which I have men- 
tioned, expressions of fortitude, in- 
telligence, amiableness, and cheer- 
fulness, were distinctly legible, and 
over the whole a glow of apparently 
pious feeling seemed to preside, as if 
it had gained a permanent ascendan- 
cy. My solicitude to ascertain how 
far these apparent traits of character 
corresponded with fact was for the 
present suspended, as must be that of 
my readers; for the hour of service 
had arrived. 
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The appearance of this group of 


hearers during the time of worship 


strikingly illustrated the truth of 


the common remark, that the value 
of blessings 1s known by their loss. 
Had the benevolent individuals who 
send the gospel to the wilderness 
been present, they would have been 
amply rewarded for their exertions. 
The fixed attention, the tearful 
eye, and the amazement visible in 
every countenance, would have told 
them that their charities are not be 
stowed in vain, and that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.— 
At the conclusion of the service 
the whole assembly gathered around 
me with expressions of gratitude 
for the long-lost privileges of the 
gospel, and from every family I re- 
ceived pressing invitations, quali- 
fied by apologies for indifferent ac- 
commodations, to spend the night 
under their roof. Having extricated 
myself at length from this interest- 
ing circle, | pursued my way to the 
destined lodge, reflecting upon the 
distinguished privileges of my na- 
tive land, in contrast with this ham- 
let in the forest. It is cut off al- 
most from all communication with 
the world, like an island of the 
ocean seldom visited by a passing 
ship. The original settlers retain 
but the memory of departed bless- 
ings ;—the children scarcely know 
that Rome surpasses their native 
Mantua. But how highly is the gos- 
pel valued by these tenants of the 
wilderness! The Christian ambas- 
sador finds a home in every cottage, 
and the pious receive him as the 
messenger of heaven. He scatters 
theseed upon a newsoil, and the har- 
vest so rapidly tollows that he may 


say in the emphatic language of 


scripture, “the ploughman shall 
overtake the reaper, and the tread- 
er of grapes him that soweth seed.” 
Privations and hardships he must 
endure, but his circle of cottage 
hearers, although unadorned with 
the drapery and plumes of a fash- 
ionable assembly, will never deter- 
mine the merits of a discourse by 


| May. 


the hour-glass ; nor will he be made 
a theme of fire-side derision, no; 
exhaust his strength for the trifling 


_reward of a momentary applause. 


This train of reflections might 
have been longer pursued, but the 
image of that expressive counte 
nance returned, exciting the same 
anxiety to learn how far there was 
a real correspondence of character, 
Being again seated around our glow- 
ing fire, | was about to satisfy my 
curiosity by a number of inquiries : 
but the necessity of this was super- 
seded by a question from my host, 
‘Did you observe that pleasant 
looking woman at your right?” | 
did, and was about to inquire who 
she is, and what is her character.— 
‘¢ Oh she is the pride of the settle- 
ment.’ And he proceeded with the 
interesting narrative of her life, till 
he drew near the conclusion. Here 
he paused—the tear stood in his 
eye and in the eyes of his children, 
while with much emotion he re- 
lated an incident which will descend 
to posterity in the traditionary le- 
vends of this little republic. More 
than I had anticipated from the 
striking countenance was confirmed 
by the narrative, of which the fol- 
lowing is the substance. The mat- 
ron of the forest, as I shall call this 
superior woman, reduced to penury 
by a train of misfortunes, had ac- 
companied her husband to the wil- 
derness to procure the means oi 
subsistence. She had emigrated 
from a populous town, and the neat- 
ness of her attire, with the dignits 
of her appearance, made it evident 
thatshe had once been familiar with 
the circles of refinement. Afflic- 
tions,combining their influence with 
eminent piety, had softened down 
the harsher points of character, and 
imparted a pensive loveliness to the 
most amiable disposition, Possess- 
ing so many superior qualities, she 
seemed a star fallen from its s, here ; 
and her worth, as might be expect- 
ed, became the theme of every ©0t- 
tage. The history of her misfor- 
tunes, viewed in connexion with 
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her character, would have made 
her the charm of any circle ;—in 
this secluded hamlet her excellence 
shone with a peculiar lustre. Such 
is her general history ; but the char- 
acter of this amiable woman was 
exhibited more strikingly by the 
incident at which the narrator paus- 
ed and wept. Like many a pious 
mother, she was doomed to write 
on the long catalogue of her afflic- 
tions the reproach and sorrow occa- 
sioned by an unworthy son—a wild, 
ungovernable youth, who, instead 
of laying the axe to the wilderness, 
wandered about with his dog and 
gun. Standing one day on the 
threshold of his father’s cottage, 
trifling with the expostulations of 
maternal tenderness, and carelessly 
jarring his piece, the two balls with 
which it was charged pierced his 
head, and he fell senseless to the 
floor. None were present but the 
mother and her fainting daughters. 
She calmly raised the expiring son 
in her arms and conveyed him to 
the couch. ‘The neighbouring cot- 
tagers hastened to the spot, but 
stood around like statues. * Will 
you pray for my poor unworthy 
son?” said the mother. The fear- 


tul scene had deprived them all of 


utterance—none could lift up the 
voice of supplication. ‘ Then must 
I,’ she said; and kneeling by the 
bed-side, with astonishing compo- 
sure, poured her fervent petition 
into the ear of mercy. ‘ Oh that 
prayer!’ said my informer, wiping 
the tear from his eye—** it must 
have reached to heaven.” 

We dismissed, at length, this 
painful and yet pleasing topic, for 
it had imperceptibly borne us along 
to a late hour; and [ ascended the 
ladder to the place of lodging. But 
[ promised myself, as I lay watching 
a star that twinkled through the 
broken thatch, an early visit with 
the returning day. It is unneces- 
sary to inform the reader to which 
cottage I directed my steps, not ma- 
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ny hours after the dawn of morn- 
ing. As I drew near, I felt a vene- 
ration for the rude mansion which 
contained so much excellence. Qn 
entering the door, my eye turned 
unconsciously to the beam in which 
the fatal balls were lodged. Some 
years had elapsed since they had 
performed the murderous deed, but 
they had been suffered to remain 


undisturbed—mournful vouchers ot 


a tale that will be told in that little 
hamlet when those who now weep 
at the recital of it, shall have pass- 
ed away. 

The narration of the preceding 
evening was confirmed by this fove- 
ly woman with that modesty which 
forms a constituent part of real 
worth. And while she passed along 
the eventful history, she uncon- 
sciously exhibited the bright as- 
semblage of virtues which adorned 
her character, and imparted to her 
countenance the charm which could 
not fail to attract the notice of a 
stranger. ‘The hour that I passed 
under this root, was one of those 
happy periods in the pilgrimage of 
life, which resemble the beams of an 
April sun, poured through the part- 
ing clouds. I retired full of interest- 
ing and profitable reflections. How 
mysterious, [said,are the allotments 
of Prov idence ! This matron of the 
forest, in another sphere, would 
have been an Isabella Graham.— 
Yet her influence will form the 
miuners and establish the virtues 
of this-infant hamlet. And when 
she is laid by the side of her un- 
happy son, the cottager will lead 
his children to her venerated grave 
and speak of her afflictions and her 
piety. Beneath the forest shade 
she will sleep as peacefully as be- 
neath the monumental marble, and 
from it she will ascend to heaven 
with as loud an anthem as if she 
had spread her wings from the most 
favoured hill in Zion. 

CLIFTON. 
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250 Beck’s Hermeneutics.—Reply to “1 Learner.” { May: 


Te the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


SiR, 

Your correspondent, who sub- 
scribes himself ‘‘ a Learner,’’ seems 
te be at a loss in regard to the mean- 
ing, or propriety, of some maxims 
of criticism adopted by Beck, in his 
**Outlines of Hermeneutics.” This 
is not to be wondered at; as the 
book is (what it purports to be) a 
mere outline of this subject. I take 
the book to be nothing more than a 
mere skeleton of lectures delivered 
on this subject; and therefore but 
ill adapted to give a satisfactory 
view of the more difficult parts of 
it. Indeed seme parts of it need 
mueh explanation and limitation, in 
order to give satisfaction, or afford 
conviction to the mind of an in- 
quirer. Whether the brief state- 
ment which I shall make, will re- 
move the difficulties of your cor- 
respondent, | am unable to say. 
But the subject is, at least, worthy 
of attention. 

1. ‘That reading, whieh is the more 
harsh, obscure, difficult, and unu- 
sual, if it have besides, competent 
testimony in its behalf, is to be pre- 
ferred to the perspicuous, the obvi- 
eus, and the usual.” 

Why ? Because experience shows 
that in transcribing books, the more 
perspicuous, obvious, and usual 
reading, more naturally presents 
itself to the mind or memory of 
the transcriber: and conscquently 
might more easily be inserted jn 
the text, where the memory is 
trusted to any considerable degree 
in transcribing, than an unusual read- 
ing. For example; in Matt. vi. 1, we 
have in the well established text, 
MPOSEXETE THY OIKGIGOUVGY ULWY WL T OIE, 
take heed not to do your alms. Now 
dixasiotuvyy here, in the sense of 
alms, is employed ina very unusual 
manner, and the reading therefore 
seems harsh and dificult. ‘The con- 
sequence has been, that some 
copies have substituted for it, the 
easy and usual word that designates 
the idea of alms, viz. erenwotuvny; 
which is no doubt the trae reading 


in the very next verse ; and which 
shows too that dixouoouvyy is employ- 
ed inthe same sense, in the first 
verse. But all good critics have 


rejected eAsqjuwocuvny from vy. 1. and 


retained the difficult reading, dixcio- 
cuvyv ; and this with good reason, 

This example will illustrate 
Beck’s meaning. As it is muci, 
easier for transcribers to substitute 
plain and obvious words, than pe. 
culiar and difficult ones, to express 
the sense of a passage ; so, ceteris 
paribus, the probability is in favour 
of the more difficult reading, as be- 
ing the genuine one. But then, 
this maxim, like all others of such 
nature, must have its limitations; 
for there may be words so unusual, 
and so difficult, in a text, as to show 
that they must have been corrupt- 
ed; especially when they mar the 
sense of a passage. 

Ou the second maxim of Beck, 
cited by your correspondent, | 
have not much to say; for I do not 
think it amounts to much. At least 
it lies in such a kind of claro-ob- 
scure state, that the exact purport 
of it cannot well be discerned. 
‘here may be such a mistake made 
by transcribers, as copying some 
one or more passages of a book into 
a wrong place, which they have be- 
fore copied into a right one. It 
may be too, that they have forgotten 
or neglected to expunge it from the 
wrong place. The several hundred 
thousands of various readings, 10 
the Old Testament and the New, 
show that transcribers have not been 
exempt from error in copying the 
sacred books. Now if a case caw 
be presented, where it is evident 
that some verse or verses are oul of 
their proper place, break the sense 
there, and disturb the regular con- 
nexion, then it would seem proba- 
ble that they had been erroneously 
inserted there. Beck has not given 
examples. But your correspondent 
may consult, if he pleases, Luke x. 
33—-36, compared with the preced- 
ing and succeeding context; and then 
compare Mat. v. 15. and vi. 22, 29- 
Let him next compare the sermou 
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on the mount, as recorded in Luke 
vi. The whole of this is not indeed 
an instance exactly like that which 
Peck has described; because the 
words in Luke xt. 33—36 are not 
repeatel in Luke vi. But compare 
Luke xi. 33, with Luke viii. 16, and 
you have the same thing that Beck 
adverts to; the latter text in place, 
the former out of it. Your corres- 
pondent will be ready I presume to 
concede that these cases present the 
same kind’of difficulty which is in 
question. They render it probable 
that some passages have been dis- 
connected from their original state, 
and repeated in places where, at 
least, they do not seem to be appo- 
site, that is, homogeneous with the 
context. 

Another case, perhaps more pal- 
pable than the preceding, occurs in 
Isaiah. In chap. xiv. 24—27, is a 
fragment of a prophecy respecting 
Assyria. The preceding context, 
back to the beginning of chap.-xin, 
respects Babylon, a different king- 
dom and place from that of Assyria. 
The succeeding context, verses 
29—32, is a prophecy against Phi- 
listiaa Nowif your correspondent 
will take the pains to study with at- 
tention Isaiah x. he will find the 
same style, and imagery, and sub- 
ject there, as in Isaiah xiv. 24—27 ; 
and will probably be led spontane- 
ously to teel that this latter passage 
has been disjoined from Isaiah x. 


pe « 


7 3 or perhaps from Isaiah x. 34. 


There may be other instances of 


exactly the kind which Beck has 
described; although none of im- 
portance now occur to me. But 
the principle of criticism aimed at, 
is not wanting in arguments to render 
it defensible, when the proper limi- 
tations are understood. 

The third case, with which your 
correspondent seems so much per- 
plexed, is perhaps less difficult to 
support than either of the others. 
Let us examineit. 1st, ** No read- 
ing supported merely by ancient 
Versions, is tobe approved.” Good ; 
tor why shoul) we give up all the 
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authority of manuscripts, and of 
fathers, out of complaisance to ver- 
sions, which are often far from being 
literal ? But 2d, ‘** The concur- 
rence of all the versions and the an- 
cient futhers, renders the reading of 
the manuscripts very suspicious.” 
Why? Because if all ancient ver- 
sions, and all ancient quotations of 
any passage, unite in giving the 
reading of a passage differently from 
what it is as it now stands in our text, 
there is a strong probability from 
these unit:d and uniform sources 
of testimony, that the ancient 
manuscripts had a different reading 
from ours of the passage in question, 
and that, therefore. the reading in 
our copies is suspicious. So far is 
too plain to need instances for illus- 
tration. But 3d, ‘ The omission of 
a pussage in the fathers, #s not suffi- 
cient evidence againstit.” Clearly 
not; for why should the fathers 
quote all and every part ofscripture, 
on all, or onany occasion, any more 
than we do now? And how should 
their omitting to quote all of it, 
prove that the part not quoted had 
no existence ? 

Yet the dilemma remains, 4th, *‘ Jf 
the passage be important, their st- 
lenee renders it suspicious.” Now, 
says your correspondent, if the 
‘* concurrence Of all the versions 
and the ancient fathers, render the 
reading of the manuscripts very sus- 
picious, how can it be that their si- 
lence renders it suspicions 2”? First, 
then, the two rules do not respect 
one and the same passage ; which 
the dilemma of your correspond- 
ent supposes ; and which being set 
right, the horns of the dilemma are 
broken off. The concurrence of 
manuscripts and fathers makes a 
text suspicious, in the manner ex- 
plained in No. 2 above. But now 
comes another rule, respecting im- 
portant or proof passages (loci clas- 
sict) which must naturally have 
been often quoted and appealed to 
in discussions and controversies of 
a doctrinal nature. {ff then there 
is a universal silence respecting such 
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passages in the fathers, the genuine- 
ness of them is rendered suspicious. 
Must they not have been appealed to 
in doctrinal controversy ? For exam- 
ple; Inall the fierce disputes between 
the Arians and their opponents, 
must not 1 John v. 7. have been ap- 
goa to as deciding in favour of the 

rinitarians, had it been in the 
manuscripts of that day, and of that 
part of the church who used the 
Greek language ? Yet none of the 
controversialists have employed this 
text, orassailed it. Is itso in mod- 
ern times, in disputes on the same 
subject ? 

Of course, the silence of dispu- 
tants, so much in earnest, and who 
made appeals to all sorts of proof, 
critical. or uncritical, is a circum- 
stance that makes much against the 
supposition that the manuscripts of 
that day used in the Greek church, 
contained the text in question. The 
suspicion which this creates, is in- 
deed amply justified, by the now 
existing manuscripts; as out of 180 
Greek manuscripts of the epistle in 
question, only two modern ones 
have this verse, and the Syriac ver- 
sions, the world over, omit it. Af- 


{ion against a text. 


May, 


ter all, Beck only says that the cir. 
cumstance in question awakens sys- 
prcton ; ; not that it decides the ques- 
Who will deny 
that he is in the right, as to loci 
classict ; which are what bis rule 
comprises ? 

But the silence’of the fathers ag to 
some parts of the genealogies in 
Chronicles, or as to minuter parts of 
the gospels or epistles, would, of 
course, be no evidence that they are 
suspicious. We can say, without 
improbability, they had no occasion 
to quote them. 

I do not claim to myself the hon- 
our of being an ‘ erudite interpre- 
ter,” because I have undertaken to 
answer your correspondent’s ques- 
tion, who calls on such a one toan- 
swer it. Indeed, I have not thought 
that very profound erudition was 
necessary to answer the questions, 
But | am pleased that a spirit of in- 
quiry on such subjects exists ; and 
if I succeed in satisfying the mind 
of your correspondent, | shall con- 
sider it a pleasure to have made the 
effort to do it. 

Yours sincerely, M. Srvarr. 


Andover, 13th April, 1825. 
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Letters and Papers of the late Rev. 
Tuomas Scorr, D. D. never before 


published ; with occasional Obser- 
vations. By John Scott, A.M. Vi- 
car of North Ferriby, and Min- 
ister of St. Mary’s, Hull. oar 
American Edition. Boston, 1825. 


Svucu is the intrinsic worth of these 
“ Letters and Papers,” that even 
had they come from 
a stranger, they would be read, 
we are persuaded, with more than 
common. interest; and coming as 
they do from one whose various 
publications, and particularly his 
Commentary on the Bible, have 
made him familiar with the very 
cottages of the pious, they will, 


the hand of 


on this account, be the more high- 
ly valned. As a compendium of 
religious instruction, they  can- 
not fail to be useful, while they 
serve, insome degree, instead of a 
personal acquaintance with a man 
whom the friends of evangelical 
truth have very generally agreed 
to venerate. They bring us into 
the circle of his relatives and other 
intimate friends, that we may listen 
to his remarks, as he unbosoms to 
them his sentiments and feelings, in 
language of unsuspecting conti- 
dence—conversing with them on 
the events of the day, and more 
particularly on ‘the aspect of the 
religious world; or adapting his 
observations to their particular 
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-haracters and circumstances, di- 
recting their inquiries, resolving 
‘heir doubts, calming their griefs, or 
admonishing them of their dangers. 
he topics are of course various, 
and some of them are those- on 
which his thoughts had become fa- 
miliar to us by his other works ; 
hut many of them are so different, 
or are presented with such new as- 
ociations, that we cannot hesitate 
to consider the volume an impor- 
tant acquisition. 

in the Memoirs of this excellent 
nan, we are informed that his reli- 
gious experience, during some of 
the first years after his conversion, 
was the most happy. His preach- 
ing also, during those years, as to 
its immediate effects in the conver- 
sion of his hearers, seems to have 
been the most successful. Though 
till his death he evidently advanced 
with steady and growing strength, 
in his heavenly course, yet his ear- 
ly experience, like that of most 
other Christians, was marked with 
a vividness of religious impression, 
and a fervour of pious feeling, es- 
pecially favourable both to enjoy- 
ment and to immediate usefulness. 
His letters of that date partake 
strongly of this character. We re- 
fer particularly to the second se- 
ries in the present volume, ad- 
dressed to a brother-in-law of his 
wife, whose mind had first received 
its permanent religious impressions 
under his preaching and conversa- 
tion, during a visit in his family.— 
Few serious readers, we think, will 
rise from the perusal of these let- 
ters without being struck with the 
piety, faithfulness, wisdom, and af- 
lection, which distinguish them; 
nor without reflecting with regret 
on the many opportunities of pro- 
moting the most important interests 
of their connexions, which they 
have neglected to improve. We 
have selected the following as a 
specimen. 


** Olney, July 21, 1794. 
“ DEAR BROTHER, 


“After long waiting I received 
vour letter, and am sincerely glad and 





thankful that the Lord has made my 
sister the living mother of a living son: 
and I as sincerely wish and pray that 
he may live to be a comfort to you; 
which he will be most likely to be, if 
you and his mother do really, and 
heartily, and daily, bring him by faith 
and prayer to the Lord Jesus, that he 
may ny his hands upon him and bless 
him. Bring him and dedicate him to 
the Lord; and then he will do by you 
as Pharaoh’s daughter did by Moses’ 
mother; he will bid you take him 
home, and bring him up for him; and 
he too will reward you for bringing up 
your children for-him. I hope, dear 
brother, now the Lord is ‘increasing 
your family, you will be the more care- 
ful in praying for them and with them, 
setting them a good example, and, as 
they become capable of it, giving them 
every godly instruction ; remembering 
that they are to live for ever either in 
happiness or misery ; and that God has 
said, Train up a child in the way that he 
should go, and when he ts old he will not 
depart from it.—I hope, dear brother, 
you will cease from your over anxiety 
about the world, and about growing 
rich, which will infallibly prevent you 
from being rich towards God, and cause 
you to be like that rich man whom 
Christ mentions, and calls a fool, in the 
twelfth chapter of Luke. You have 
had frequent convictions, and have 
several times been almost persuaded to 
be a Christian. But let me in love ask 
you, yea ask your own heart, Have 
you gone any further? Are you alto- 
gether a Christian? Do you in jude- 
ment count all things but dung that you 
may win Christ? Do you in practice 
seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousiess? Do youstand prepared 
to leave all, deny yourself, and follow 
Christ, when called toit? Are you 
weaned from outward things, so as in 
temper and affection to have left them ; 
possessing them as though you possess- 
ed them not, using them as not abusing 
them, seeing the fashion of this world 
passeth away? Do you actually leave 
for Christ all that your conscience ad- 
monishes you to leave, whether profit, 
pleasure, company, credit, friendship, 
or whatsoever it be that entangles and 
ensnares you, and prevents your sim- 
ply following Jesus whithersoever he 
calleth you? Are you looking to him 
to bless you in turning you away from 
your intquities ? or to the world to sat- 
isfy you in making provision for your 
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lusts ? True Christianity, dear brother, 
requires all this, and much more; and 
J am jealous over you with a godly jeal- 
ousy. I hope you will not only excuse 
me, but love me the better, for thus 
anxiously desiring and seeking your 
salvation. I greatly fear your heart is 
yet thorny ground, and that, though the 
good seed has seemingly taken root and 
sprung up, yet the cares of this world, 
the deceitfulness of riches, and the lusts 
of other things, choke the word, and it 
becometh unfruitful. If so, go directly 
to Jesus Christ, and beg of him to make 
your heart good ground, that the seed 
may henceforth spring up, and bring 
forth a hundred fold. Your long silence, 
and making no mention of the precious 
Saviour and your precious soul in your 
last, give me much reason to suspect. 
Oh, for your soul’s sake, spread this 
letter before the Lord, and spend an 
hour or two in reflecting, examining, 
praying over it. If you could gain the 
whole world, and lose your own soul, 
what would it profit? Oh, mind the 
one thing needful! Be diligent in true 
relirion! Seek grace to make you a 
faithful follower of the Lamb! and 
then you will find that peace and joy 
which you now in vain seek in a de- 
ceitful world. Write soon, and let me 
hear good news of you and yours; that 
you really love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity. My wife joins in love and 
prayers with 
‘** Your truly loving brother, 
“ Thos. Scorr.” 
pp- -41-—43. 


No enlightened Christian, who 
has been extensively conversant 
with men under religious impress- 
ions, can fail to have remarked 
their extreme proneness to adopta 
false standard of Christian experi- 
ence, by whichsome are needlessly 
distressed, and others fatally de- 
ceived. The truth on this subject 
is exhibited with the usual discrim- 
ination of the writer, in the follow- 
ing letter to a sister of the above 
mentioned correspondent. 


: _ “ Olney, May 22, 1783. 
—‘* Your sister, having had m 


letters blessed of God to her soul, has 
an opinion that they would be attended 
with the same blessing to you. She 
has, therefore, begged me to write to 
you. Whether the Lord will be pleased 
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to own the feeble attempt or not, j 
cannot tell: but both my general re- 
gard to all who love the Lord, and my 
particular attachment to your family, 
and my being a debtor to ail to do them 
all the good in my power, incline me 
to make the trial, and to give you my 
thoughts on the subjects proposed. And 
may the Lord teach me to speak a 
word in season, which may both re- 
lieve and profit your soul, andzteach 
you how to be helpful to others in like 
perplexities ! 

“The two main things that your sis- 
ter mentions are these: 1. Others 
know the time when, and the place 
where, the Lord spake peace to their 
souls; but you donot. 2. Others have 
the witness of the Sprrit; but you do not 
know any thing otf it. 

‘* Now, in our day, there is a yast 
outcry among the ungodly against en- 
thusiasm, and every thing in diligent 
religion is branded with that name. 
Would to God care were taken among 
ministers and Christians to guard 
against the thing itself, while they treat 
with neglect unjust censures about it! 
Believe me, there is a great deal of en- 
thusiastical delusion in this matter: and 
those things which you are desirous of, 
and troubled at wanting, are, in their 
sense of them, unscriptural; and give 
Satan an occasion of deluding some, 
and distressing others. By setting up 
false evidences of conversion, and over- 
looking the true ones, many think they 
are converted, who are only stony- 
ground hearers: they have these false 
evidences, and are more confident than 
conscientious. Others that are humble, 
and tender in conscience, but paying an 
undue regard to these false evidences, 
distress themselves because they want 
them. Now, though true Christians 
sometimes have them, yet hypocrites 
are much more likely to have them; 
they being such as Satan can counter- 
feit, and doth counterfeit to deceive 
and lull asleep persons under some 
convictions, but not converted :—as, 
for example, words brought to the 
mind, wondrous sights to the imagina- 
tion, pleasing feelings in the soul. 

‘‘ Now, though, in some cases, per- 
sons may know the time and the place, 
both when they were awakened, and 
when they were comforted; yea, when 
they were brought to submit to God’s 
righteousness in their condemnation, 
notwithstanding all their endeavours, 
and to cast themselves on his {free 
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mercy through the blood of Jesus, and 
tg see his whole character and conduct 
lovely, and Christ precious, and his 
salvation glorious, and holiness beauti- 
ful, and his service perfect freedom: 
yet it is not generally thus. At first, 
knowledge is usually scanty, expe- 
riences are indistinct, and views of di- 
yine things are confused, and mixed 
with inconsistency. T'hen shall ye know 
if ye follow on to know the Lord: his 
coing forth is prepared as the morning. 
Now in the morning the day dawns, a 
climmefing beam diffuses itself; but it 
is dusk still, and objects are indistinctly 
perceived: but gradually it grows 
lighter. Thus it commonly is with 
true Christians. In time they find that 
these effects are produced: and, if they 
are certainly produced, it matters not 
whether we know when or where. If 
God hath shown you the strictness and 
goodness of the. law, and your obliga- 
tions as his creature to love and obey 
him according to it, so as to convince 
you that, by nature and practice, you 
are an inexcusable sinner, deserving 
of his wrath; that none of your doings 
can make him your debtor, or give you 
any Claim upon his justice, or make it 
unjust in him to condemn you: if you 
see your best deeds to be sinful, and 
toneed forgiveness; and, seeing this, 
take the blame to yourself, cast your- 
self on free mercy, as @ justly con- 
demned sinner: see a suitableness in 
God’s way of saving sinners, through 
the infinitely valuable obedience and 
atonement of Emmanuel, honouring 
the law, and satisfying justice in our 
stead, that he might be just, and the 
justifier of the ungodly: if you have 
thus learnt to see God’s whole charac- 
ter lovely,—that one so great and 
glorious, so holy and just, should be so 
compassionate, merciful, and loving: 
if, in this way, you have learned to hate 
sin, to love holiness, and follow after it, 
and to be humbled, ashamed, and 
grieved that you are no more holy; to 
feel a spirit of cordial love to God’s 
character, government, and_ gospel, 
gratitude to him for his mercies, zeal 
for his glory ; wanting others to know, 
love, serve, and enjoy his favour; con- 
sidering his cause as yours; being 
grieved when his name is dishonoured, 
and rejoicing in the prosperity of reli- 
gion; praying from your heart the be- 
sinning of the Lord’s prayer :—if this 
has taught you to desire to be patient 
'n trouble, to be contented in your 
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station, to depend on his providence, to 
adorn his gospel, and live to his glory ; 
you then have the substantial evidences 
of conversion, such as they who have 
the most of the others have in general 
little of. This filial spirit toward God 
is the spirit of adoption; the seal of the 
Spirit, which the devil can neither 
break nor counterfeit; the earnest of 
the Spirit, a part of heaven brought 
down into the soul as a pledge of the 
whole. And, when the Holy Ghest 
brings these implanted graces into 
lively vigorous exercise, then he wif- 
nesses with our spirits that we are God’s 
children; and not by any words brought 
to the mind, as many are deluded to 
believe. The latter, Satan gan coun- 
terfeit, and it has nothing divine in it : 
the former is divine, from God, and 
leading to God. 

“ Finally, keep close to the Bible, 
and to the throne of grace, and bring 
all doctrines to that standard, and 
never prize, or trust to, or grieve in 
the want of, what is unscriptural. If 
what I write be of any use to you, I 
shall be glad to hear from you, and will 
endeavour to satisfy your mind in any 
other difficulty. You are also at lib- 
erty to communicate the contents to 
any other, if you think they may do 
good. Let nothing discourage you. 
If you are not sure that you have ex- 
perienced what I have mentioned, only 
goon in the use of means: An open 
door zs set before you, and no man can 
shut . There is love enough in Christ’s 
heart, merit enough in his blood, power 
enough in his arm, knowledge and 
wisdom enough treasured up in him, to 
supply all the wants of the poorest, 
guiltiest, most polluted, most foolish, 
and weakest of sinners. Of his ful- 
ness haveall we received; and, Let him 
that is athirst come; and whosoever will, 
let him come and take of the water of life 
Sreely. 

‘“ Your sincere friend, 
‘‘and I hope brother 
“in Christ Jesus, 
‘‘ Tuomas Scorr.” 
pp- 48—51. 


Happy would it be if every world- 
ly-minded neglecter of religion had 
a friend to expose his false pleas, 
and deceitful refuges, in such wise 
and faithful dealing as Dr. Scott em- 
ployed in the following letter to 
one of his sisters, and her husband. 
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‘* Weston Underwood, Sept. 23, 1779 
‘‘ DEAR BROTHER AND SISTER, 

‘* For I am to write in answer to a 
letter written in both your names: I 
had almost given up the hope of hear- 
ing from you any more when I received 
yours.* Once more I had purposed to 
write, that in the mouth of two wit- 
nesses every word might be confirmed : 
but I was a good deal relieved when I 
found that at last you were willing to 
write to me again. As to all that is 
past therefore I shall say and think no 
imore with any degree of dissatisfac- 
tion; and for the future shall be glad 
to be considered as a near relation; 
whether or not the Lord answers my 
prayers by giving you access to that 
comfort, and those well-grouuded hopes, 
to which I trust he hath admitted me. 
On that subject I would in a great meas- 
ure be guided by your inclinations: 
for, as | know that @ man can receive 
nothing except it be given him of God, | 
am sensible that it is not to any pur- 
pose to force a great deal of religious 
conversation or correspondence, in a 
way of controversy, upon any one. It 
is probable | shall see cause to drop 
hints now and then, but I shall enter 
no deeper into any matter, except as 
you yourselves afford me the occasion. 
However at present I have somewhat 
to say because you say somewhat. 

* 1. You say you desire that happi- 
ness I have described, and should be 
glad of every assistance that I have it 
in my power to give. ‘T’o this I an- 
swer, that that happiness is the gift of 
God to those who truly believe the 
rospel, walk with God, and hold com- 
munion with him. The blood of Christ 
cleanseth their souls fron all sin: they 
are accepted inthe Beloved: adopted to 
be the children of God; have his Spirit 
dwelling in them to sanctify and coim- 
fort them; have a consolatory persua- 
sion that all shall work for their good : 
they look back with humble gratitude, 
forward with joyful hope; and inward- 
ly supported by grace, are enabled to 
resign to the present trial, and leave 
the unseen to-morrow to their God.— 
The only assistance it is in my power 
to give you in order to your obtaining 
this sweet serenity, consists in these 
two things: (1.) Telling you how I 
eame to it—namely, by seéking for it 
in the word of God, as for hid treasure, 
praying for the Lord to guide me to it, 


* See Life, p. 103 
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and receiving by faith what the ] 
there taught me. Respecting this, my 
book,* if the Lord incline your hear 
to read it attentively and impartially, 
may give you full satisfaction, (2,) }}, 
answering any questions, objections, pl 
scruples you meet with, and are willinc 
to propose, if suited to the bounds of 3 
letter; or, if not, to point out to 
books wherein you may find thei’). 
swered. Another thing might be men. 
tioned, on which I lay more stress thay, 
on both the others, and which I yj) 
express in Samuel’s words: God forbid 
that I should sin against the Lord j, 
ceasing to pray for you. 

“2, Againt you say, you ‘hope it is 
possible for a person, engaged in the 
concerns of the world, so to spend his 
time in his business, as to be doing his 
duty both to God and man.’ Assuredly 
it iss We are each of us to serve God 
in that station his providence has as- 
signed us ; except as we may from good 
grounds conclude that he would have 
us Change our station. No doubt there 
are some businesses sinful in then- 
selyes; and in most businesses there 
are many things which an awakened 
conscience and an enlightened under- 
standing cannot away with: but far be 
it from me to wish any person to neg- 
lect or be slothful in his business : for, 
if we do our worldly business as we 
ought, we are therein serving our gen- 
eration, and glorifying our God. Wheth- 
er we eat, or whether we drink, or what- 
soever we do, we are to do all to the glory 
of God. Wowever by the way observe, 
that very few thus manage their world- 
ly business. Of this you may judge.— 
He who thus does his worldiy business, 
has it sanctified by the word of God and 
prayer. He goes about it because itis 
the will of God he should do so. He 
orders it all in conformity to his re- 
vealed will, as far as he knows it, com- 
paring his conduct continually with the 
holy scriptures. He depends upon the 
Lord for a blessing in his undertakings 
and seeks it by prayer. What the Lor’ 
gives he receives with thankfulness, as 
a gift undeserved, as a talent committed 
to his stewardship, and aims to use it to 
God’s glory :—not as a talent wrapp' d 
in a napkin, or buried in the earth, 
with the miser; not as provision mate 
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with the prodigal; but in temperance, 


‘ The Force of Truth, then lately published. 
+ Part of this paragraph is inserted in the Life. 
fr. ‘flo. 
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moderation, and a liberal, compassion- 
ate beneficence. Whenthe Lord crosses 
him, he submits, and says, [fis the Lord, 
let him do what seemeth him good: and, 
when things look dark, he does not 
murmur or distrust, but says, The Lord 
will provide—Then 

“3, You say, * This will, as a moral 
duty, supply the place of continual 
prayer.” First let me ask, Where did 
a man of your natural sagacity pick 
up the strange notion of the perform- 
ance of one duty compensating for the 
neglect of another? Not from the scrip- 
tures; for, if any keep the wiole law and 
offend in one point, he ts guilty of all.— 
Not from the measures of human gov- 
ernment: for, if you break one law, 
they do not inquire whether you have 
broken others or kept them; but con- 
demn the transgressor of one. Not 
from your dealings with your neigh- 
bours: you would think him a poor 
customer, who should suppose that by 
paying for one article he compensated 
for defrauding you of another. Not 
fyom reason: for assuredly we can pay 
God no more than his due, when we do 
all that he commands. Even then we 
are but unprofitable servants. Secondly, 
[ answer, that I do not think you are 
bound to spend so much time in reading, 
meditation, and prayer, as I am: but 
assuredly he that lives without prayer, 
lives without God tn the world. It was 
not said in vain, Ye have not because ye 
ask not.—But I forbear. Christ’s pre- 
cepts and example need no comment: 
and a little time daily (twice a day, I 
mean) improved in this employ, would 
bring a blessing upon all you have in 
your house, on all your hands are em- 
ployed in, and especially on your pre- 
cious souls. And it is as impossible to 
serve God, and taste that happiness, 
without so doing, as it is to live and 
thrive withouteating. Nor will it hin- 
der your business half so much (though 
as much more necessary as your soul is 
worth more than your body) as your 
ordinary meals do; and yet you find 
time for them. 

“In answer to your questions, I fear 
l have tired you: but one thing I trust 
I have done, [ have kept so clear of con- 
troverted points that your conscience 
will be on my side. 

‘Last week we buried our little in- 
fant,* who is safely landed on the heav- 


* Life, P- 94, 9°. 
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enly shore; and though nature regrets, 
faith rejoices, and we are resigned. {f 
am greatly afflicted to hear of poor Mr. 
Webster’s death, because it will be so 
sharp a trial to my sister. May the 
Lord comfort and support her under it, 
and sanctify the dispensation to her !— 
And may we all learn to consider our 
latter end, and to prepare for that time 
when all our thoughts of this vain world 
shall perish ! 

“I have some thoughts of moving 
from this place to Olney. It will not 
be a very important advantage in world- 
ly things: but it will bring an addi- 
tional care upon me of near two thou- 
sand souls. However, the Lord will 
provide. 

* Believe me your very affectionate 
brother, THoMAsS Scorr.” 

pp. 57—60. 


The admirers of Dr. Scott, in 
this country, have generally been 
surprised to learn, from the narra- 
tive which has been published of 
his life, that he was unpopular as a 
preacher. It should, however, be 
remarked, that this does not ap- 
pear to have been the fact, except 
at Olney and the Lock Hospital ; 
and though we imagine that his 
preaching was not of that »prightly 
and engaging character which al- 
lures the attention of the unthink- 
ing, yet we cannot doubt that his 
good sense, scriptural knowledge, 
fervent piety, and practical wis- 
dom, would have commanded large 
and attentive audiences under his 
ministrations, had not causes pe- 
culiarly unfavourable in the state 
of his people prevented. ‘These 
are explained in the following let- 
ter to a niece, which we give, not 
merely as a gratification of curios- 
ity on the subject to which we have 
alluded, but as containing an in- 
structive description of the ten- 
dencies of the human heart, wher- 
ever the gospel is faithfully preach- 
ed. 


‘‘ Chapel-street, January 27, 1787. 
‘““ DEAR NIECE, 
“‘] suppose my sister has received 
before this time a pretty long letter, 
which I sent a few days before we re- 
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¢eived the parce}. I was indeed toodila- 
tory in answering; but I had many 
peculiar hindrances. 1 was just at that 
time engaged about a sermon that I 
have lately published,* which was oc- 
casioned by many unpleasant circum- 
stances, and produced me considerable 
employment. ‘Fruth in all things, and 
especially in divine things, lies in the 
middle between the extremes; but 
either extreme may accommodate the 
pride and lustsofmen. Therefore men 
are fond of extremes, and when a tan 
is reduced from one he is naturally 
prone (like the pendulum,) to vibrate 
as far imto the other. Thus high 
churchmen sometimes vibrate into stiff 
dissenters, self-righteous pharisees into 
antinomians, and confident Arminians 
into rigid Calvinists. This is human 
nature. But true grace disposes a man 
to caution. Under the divine teaching, 
he trembles at every step lest Satan 
should seduce him: he recedes from his 
principles in general gradually, and 
always with some degree of modera- 
tion: and values no notions further than 
he experiences their influence on his 
heart and conduct. Let this observa- 
tion introduce my subject. 

‘* My lot has been for some time, in 
this contentious age, so to steer be- 
tween the disputing parties, as to be 
obnoxious to both, and pleasing to nei- 
ther. The churchmen dislike me be- 
cause I condescend so far to the dis- 
senters; and the dissenters are not 
pleased that I do not quit the church. 
But especially I am obnoxious (so far 
as my littleness is known,) to the self- 
mghteous and Arminians, because 
I will preach the doctrines of grace; 
and to the supralapsarians and antino- 
mians, because I oppose the abuse of 
those doctrines, and insist upon the ne- 
cessity of holiness of heart, and fruit- 
fulness in good works. For the whole 
truth is so opposite to the pride of man 
on the one hand, and tothe love of the 
world on the other, that neither party 
ean bear it. Man may be prevailed 
on to sacrifice his pleasure or his profit 
to his pride, or his pride to his love of 
pleasure; that is, one idol to another ; 
but nothing except grace can make 
Rim sacrifice a/l of them to the Lord 
Jesus. You know what effect my 
ministry produced at Olney : the same, 
tm great measure, has been the effect 
fo London. I seem to myself like the 


» “On Election and Pinas Perseverance’ See 
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heavy axe among the carpenter’s tools, 
which, when it has been employed in 
hewing one knotty block, must hew 
another and another to the end; and 
never is it to be employed in any other 
work—being unfit for the office of a plane 
or a chisel. 1 was aware of this, in some 
measure, when I came hither; but] 
deemed myself called in God’s proyi- 
dence to this place: and therefore, at 
length, accepted the proposai, though 
not without telling the governors my 
apprehensions. Notwithstanding the 
influence of party, and the prevalence 
of a superficial, notional, and erroneous 
religion, for some time I had more ac- 
ceptance and less opposition than I ex- 
pected: but, going on in my downright, 
plain, alarming, inviting, distinguish- 
ing, practical strain, a secret dislike 
was working in the minds of several; 
and, while the opposite party were 
watching their opportunity, some cir- 
cumstances gave them the wished-for 
occasion: the cry of Arminianism was 
propagated: they who could not bear 
the practical preaching, for reasons too 
visible, laid hold of this clamour, and in- 
sinuated prejudices into the minds of 
numbers who could not judge for them- 
selves; and almost suddenly my con- 
gregation was reduced to about half the 
number, and I verily thought I should 
have been driven from my post. At 
that crisis, having given previous no- 
tice, | penned, preached, and published 
a sermon, entitled, The doctrines, Kc. 
It was very well received by the min- 
isters and professors in general in town, 
and had some considerable influence in 
the congregation : but the occasion was 
too favourable, and too assiduously im- 
proved, and prejudices and suspicions 
had sunk too deep to be generally re- 
moved. The views I avowed con- 
cerning the sufficiency of the death 
of Christ* reviving the clamour; 
and many have withdrawn, and I 
am generally unpopular. Howeve? 
the governors are steadily my friends, 
and | have many others, and | am as- 
sured that I am useful, and the post is 
important: the cause I know is that of 
truth, of righteousness, and of God. 
Much attention is excited; and a suc- 
cessful testimony cannot fail of being 
extensively beneficial, and introducto 
ry to further usefulness: and, even 
though I should be driven out, if it be 
only for faithfulness and firmness, ult~ 


* Life, p. 177: and below, letter to Dr. Refangi» 
fated Jan. <0, T727. 
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ted with prudence and meekness, all 
yust be well. But it is probable that I 
shall be able to maintain my post. In 
the mean time, besides my congrega- 
tion and occasional preaching, I visit 

when I please, and as I please, the pa- 
tients; where [ address five hundred 
or more, in the course of the year, of 
the most profligate characters in the 
kingdom, in my plain manner; and 
cannot but hope for good. When I 
have an opportunity I will send you 
some sermons, and another letter, 
which: shall have another subject than 
self. Yet you will know how to draw 
benefit from this subject. The power 
of godliness alone can profit us, or ex- 
cite the opposition ef Satan and the 
world. I can only add that we are all 
tolerably well, and join in love to you 
all, parents and children. Wishing 
and praying for every blessing to you, 

“J am your affectionate friend 

‘‘and relation, 
“ Tuomas Scorvr.” 
74—76. 


Dr. Scott has been supposed, by 
some readers of his Commentary, 
to speak in rather indefinite terms 
respecting the extent of the atone- 
ment. On this subject he writes in 


the following manner to Dr. Ry- 
land : 


| ** Chapel-street, Jan. 20, | 787. 
“ DEAR SIR, 

“J was aware that you would not 
readily accede to what I advanced* up- 
on the extent or sufficiency of the death 
of Christ: nor do I feel much inclined to 
attempt amore full discussion of the sub- 
ject. But, as this was one of the first im- 
pressions I had of evangelical truth, and 
as | have never seen cause in the least 
to alter my sentiment, but have been 
more and more confirmed in it by every 
renewed examination: as it forms, and 
ever has formed, a very prominent fea- 
ture in my preaching, and the very ba- 
sis of all my invitations and warnings, 
and declarations of wrath against those 
who neglect so great salvation: as it is 
evidently the doctrine of the church of 
England,and of most ofour more eminent 
divines, it was very proper that I should 
avow it on this occasion ; (because it 
would have had an appearance of in- 
siycerity and shuffling, if I had not :) 


* In his sermon on election and final perseyer- 
ence, See Life, jn 164, 422 
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though I then foresaw, and now find, 
that many consider it as rather the 
most exceptionable part of the sermon, 
and it has given Mr. Simms a handle 
to trouble some people’s minds. How- 
ever, in the long run, ‘honesty is the 
best policy :’ and most of the ministers, 
and even some in your line, cordially 

approve of the distinction. 1 suppose 
you will allow that there is an infinite 
sufficiency in the merit of Christ’s 
atonement: and J do not in the least 
suppose (nay, I avow the contrary,) that 
the death of Christ was intended to save 
those who eventually perish. You will 
allow that the language of the cross is 
good-will to men, though sinners : and f 
allow that there is a peculiar purpose of 
special love to the elect. You will al- 
low that no man perishes because of any 
deficiency in the provision made in the 
gospel; but for want of an appetite for 
that provision: and Z allow that God 
gives that appetite to none but those for 
whom that provision was specially in- 
tended. In short, I cannot but thins 

that you allow as much as I do, every 
time you invite a sinner to come te 
Christ, insist that faith in Christ is ev- 
ery one’s duty, and unbelief an aggra- 
vated act of rebellion. And the reason 
why I think the distinction zmportant, 
(for I have other reasons for thinking it 
frue,) is, that it affords, in my view, the 
only firm large ground for invitations; 
gives the most easy opening for en- 
couragement to awakened sinners; and 
leaves the sinner the most inexcusable. 
lam far from thinking that the lost 
soul can, in Paul’s sense, adopt his 
words; (Gal. ii. 20;) for they refer to 
the special love and intention of Christ: 

but the lost sinner may say, ‘ I am lost, 
not for want of sufficiency in the atone- 
ment, or of love in the heart of Christ, 

but through my own inexcusable im- 
penitence and unbelief.’ And this, | 
think, you will allow.” pp. 88, 89. 


The distinction here alluded to 
between the atonement and the in- 
tention of God respecting the appli- 
cation of the atonement, is of the 
first importance ; and until theolo- 
gians shall agree in adopting, and 
closely adhering to it, we must des- 
pair of a termination to their con- 
troversies on this subject. If the 


atonement be the expedient of di- 
vine wisdom, by which the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ answer the 
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same ends in the government of 
God, which his law contemplated 
in the punishment of sinful men, so 
that, on their acceptance of the 
provision, God might be glorified, 
and his law supported, in their sal- 
vation, then the atonement is as re- 
ally made for one man as another: 
for it opens a door of hope to all— 
it makes their salvation possible 
—it gives them a tair opportunity 
of salvation—it puts them into such 
a condition that they may, with no 
distinction, receive eternal life as 
the gift of God, and nothing but 
their rejection o it can prevent 
their enjoyment of it. Their ac- 
ceptance of the gift, or, in other 
words, the application of the atone- 
ment by the ;pecial influence of 
the Holy Spiri‘, inclining them to 
receive it, is entirely a different 
thing; nor could any intention either 
of Christ o+ of the Father, respect- 
ing this, affect either the sufficiency 
or the extent of the provision. We 
would add only that this distinction 
is clearly drawn by Dr. S. in his 
sermon on election and persever- 
ance, to which the above commu- 
nication refers; and that he there 
asserts, not only that the atune- 
ment is sufhcient for all men, but 
that, in the sense we have explain- 
ed, it was made for all. 

Local feelings dispose us eagerly 
to catch the remarks of so great 
and good a man, concerning the 
more distinguished theological wri- 
ters of ourown country. They are 
chiefly contained in the following 
extracts from letters written to Dr. 


Ryland. 


“T have not seen any of the Ameri- 
can books which you mention. From 
a pamphlet of Dr. Hopkins’s, that I for- 
merly saw, I did not think him equal to 
Edwards, or even to Bellamy: he seems 
to have an offensive way of expressing 
even undeniable truths; but perhaps 
further maturity of judgment may have 
rectified that obliquity. I should have 
no objection to make my observations 
on his body of divinity, or on any other 
‘of the books that come in my way.—t 
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can have no idea of our love or beneyo. 
lence being too disinterested, if thas 
word be properly explained; but te de- 
sire happiness in the enjoyment of God, 
as the supreme object of all love, anq 
to desire that others also should join in 
the same felicity, seems perfectly to co- 
mcide with the two great command- 
ments of the law, and to harmonize with 
making the divine glory our grand end 
in every thing. This kind of self-love 
belongs to us as creatures, not as sin- 
ners; and it is the standard and meas- 
ure of our love to our neighbour. In 
this respect I think some of the Ameri- 
can divines, and others, have sometimes 
advanced things incautiously, and drawn 
unscriptural inferences from their rea- 
sonings, as if all regard to our own hap- 
piness were interested or sinful ;* or as 
if the glory of God, and the felicity of 
those who love him, could be separated : 
and [ have known many excellent peo- 
ple discouraged and perplexed by such 
things.” pp- 94, 95, 


“ [have not altered my opinion of the 
Theological Magazine, by what I have 
read of the numbers you last sent me. 
it is the most perfect contrast to our 
Evangelical Magazine that can well be 
imagined. Much of the religion of Old 
England seems to me to renounce or 
confound the most important scriptural] 
distinctions, and all depth of study and 
investigation whatever: much of that 
[the present divinity] of New-England, 
&c. to run into unscriptural disquisitions 
and refinements.—I have given their 
system a full share of investigation, 
along with many others that have made 
as high pretensions.—I do think many 
questions, asked and answered in the 
Theological Magazine, relate to things 
absolutely beyond the limits of human 
knowledge ; and have a powerful ten- 
dency to produce first a curious and 
then a skeptical spirit ; and, if numbers 
do not speculate themselves and one 
another into infidelity, I am mistaken,— 
The scriptures teach us that things are 
so and so, but they do not gratify our 
curiosity by explaining how they are 
so; and generally we are incapable of 
comprehending the manner, if it were 
explained. I believe the justice of God 
in the damnation of sinners; but prob- 
ably I should not fully understand all 


* Edwards fully allows that there is a gracious 
self-love: see his treatise on religious affections, 
p> 46, 147, &e. 
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the reasons and grounds of it, if re- 
vealed; yet this isa far plainer subject 
than many on which such speculations 
are indulged. I believe that God is in- 
finitely blessed, as being unchangeably 
all-sufficient, and because he has reveal- 
edit; but I cannot explain or compre- 
hend his infinite blessedness. The na- 
ture of holiness, as conformity to the di- 
yine law, and,to the divine image shown 
us through the incarnate Saviour, seems 
far more level to my apprehension, and 
more applicable to practice, than all 
that has been said of the nature of vVir- 
tue as love to being, proportioned to is 
greatness and goodness ;* though I do not 
deny, or even doubt the truth of it— 
But I apprehend the multiplication of 
such discussions, and attempts from 
yeason to show the nature of holiness, 
has taken the attention of many from 
the plain word of God; and I observe 
sentiments brought forward, as sup- 

sed to result from the general princi- 
ple, which I could easily show to be anti- 
scriptural ; though I do not believe that 
the principle implies them: but it is too 
abstruse for general utility.” pp. 97, 93. 


“The argument excluding absolute- 
ly, and in all senses, the intervention 
of means in regeneration, seems to me 
expressly to contradict the scripture.— 
1 Pet.i. 23. Jamesi. 18. I apprehend 
no sinner ever heard and read the scrip- 
ture, and prayed for a new heart, under 
a conviction (which millions of uncon- 
verted men have had) that without this 
change he must perish everlastingly, 
and persisted in this way, however self- 
ishly and legally it were done, provided 
any thing were meant; but regeneration 
certainly took place.—I think the gen- 
eral invitations of scripture, to which 
promises are annexed, (such as Matt. 
vil. 8,9; James i. 5;) encourage even 
such prayers. When I was a Socinian, 
I credited these promises, and acted up- 
on them: I leave it to others to deter- 
mine whether I was regenerate or not; 
but I know that the Lord heard and an- 
swered my prayers, and, in the use of 
means, a mighty change was effected. 
I have therefore always encouraged the 
use of means, without restriction, in 
others; except as distinguishing the 
sham beggar from the real one—which 
| think is the only scriptural distinction ; 


*In a postscript, he observes, ‘‘ Even when I 
have no objection to the sentiment, I seem to hear 
inen speak in a strange tongue, very different from 
‘iat of the sacred oracles.”’ 
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and consequently have disapproved of 
nice distinctions in addressing sinners, 
and calling them to seek the Lord: 
though I would distinguish, as much as 
possible, in helping professors to exam- 
ine whether they be tn the faith. 

“lam decidedly of opinion that there 
was spirituality in both Brainerd and 
Edwards, in that (early) part of their 
experience which they totally con- 
demn. It was, in part, above nature, 
and contrary to nature, though vastly 
alloyed. The day had broken, though 
darkness still prevailed. Here I think 
they all differ from scripture; for their 
statements uniformly discourage the 
diligence of newly awakened persons, 
(as I have had many opportunities of 
observing,) by setting them to inquire 
whether they were seeking spiritually : 
but the scripture always encourages 
every one to ask, seek, and knock; and 
says, Then shall ye know if ye follow on 
40 know the Lord. It is not necessary 
for us to answer such questions in order 
to accept the invitation, where all that 
will are welcome. But, if we would 
(subsequently) determine whether our 
faith be living and our hope genuine, 
we must assay it by the standard. If 
(even then) we cannot come upon the 
ground of the promises, (made to cer- 
tain characters,) we must come upon the 
warrant of the invitation, which re- 
quires no qualification, and admits of 
no hesitation, provided we apply zn or- 
der to receive, and do not take it for 
granted that we have received, and then 
call that faith, Here I have many 
years rather differed from even admired 
Edwards and Brainerd, rather more 
from Bellamy, and still more from Hop- 
kins. It is not necessary to distinguish 
the seeds till they have grown awhile, 
and then they are easily distinguisha- 
ble.” pp- 99, 100. 


That there is a very general 
agreement between the theological 
sentiments of Dr. S. and those of 
the great body of the orthodox, or, 
more precisely, the Calvinists of 
New-England, is sufficiently evi- 
dent from the fact that his Com- 
mentary has, for the last fifteen 
years, been more extensively pub- 
lished, read, and admired, among 
them, than the writings of any oth- 
erman. At this moment we doubt 
not that it is more generally used 
by our ministers, as a book of ref: 
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erence, and more cheerfully recom- 
mended by them to their people, 
as a ‘Family Bible,’ than any other 
book in the language. Whatever 
truth, therefore, there may be in 
the above remarks, as applied to 
certain writers, those would greatly 
err who should take them as a true 
description of the theology of New- 
England. Indeed they were mani- 
festly intended by the writer to be 
applied only to “*some American 
divines,”’—chiefly to Dr. Hopkins 
and the writers in the Theological 
Magazine: and even in application 
to them, they should be taken, we 
are convinced, with considerable 
qualification. His main objections, 
so far as they are specifically stated, 
are, that these writers ‘‘run into 
unscriptural disquisitions and refine- 
ments ;”’ that ** they exclude, abso- 
lutely and in all senses, the inter- 
vention of means in regeneration ;” 
and that ** they discourage the dili- 
gence of newly awakened persons.” 

We have no particular concern 
in vindicating the peculiar notions 
of Dr. Hopkins; nor are we dis- 
posed to say that there was no un- 
due leaning to metaphysical specu- 
Jation, in some of the religious pub- 
lications, and much of the preach- 
ing, of his day; but, that close dis- 
cussion of the subjects of divine 
truth is always useful; that the 
state of our churches, during the 
latter part of the last century, es- 
pecially demanded it; that so far 
from having contributed to a spirit 
of skepticism and infidelity, it serv- 
ed to establish both the ministers 
and churches of New-England in 
that very system of doctrine which 
Dr. Scott has inculcated; and that 
the writings of Dr. Hopkins, excep- 
tionable as we consider them in 
some respects to be, have had their 
full share in promoting this happy 
result, we cannot doubt: and if the 
change, which has now, for several 
years, been going on in the char- 
acter of our most popular produc- 
tions, both from the pulpit and the 
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press, shall pass into the opposite 
extreme, so that here, as “ in Oj 
England, the most important scrip. 
tural distinctions shall be confound. 
ed, and all depth of study and inves. 
tigation whatever, be renounced,” 
the event will show which of the 
two extremes is the more to be 
dreaded. 

Among the * unscriptural refine- 
ments”? of some American divines. 
Dr. Scott probably reckoned the 
distinction which Dr. Hopkins has 
made between regeneration and 
conversion; as this furnishes the 
only foundation for the remark. 
that “* he has excluded, absolutely, 
and in all senses, the intervention 
of means in regeneration.” By re- 
generation he intends, if we rightly 
understand him, the work of the 
Holy Spirit in preparing the obdur- 
ate heart for evangelical obedience; 
and by conversion, obedience it- 
self. The former he considers ne- 
cessary in order to a proper discern- 
ment of the gospel, and the expe- 
rience of its sanctifying influence; 
and the latter as comprising all those 
holy exercises of mind of which the 
gospel is the exciting cause. The 
former, consequently, he considers 
the immediate work of the Holy 
Spirit, without the medium of truth 
as a cause, and only the latter as 
produced by means of the truth. 
Now although, for our own part, 
we would not contend with Dr. 
Scott, if he considers this distinction 
an ‘¢unscriptural refinement,” at 
least in respect to many of the terms 
employed in describing it; yet it is 
by no means peculiar to Dr. Hop- 
kins, nor to American divines ; and 
we greatly mistake if Dr. Scott 
himself does not, in multiplied in- 
stances, substantially adopt it ; nor, 
if regeneration be understood in 
the sense which it supposes, do we 
perceive what direct influence the 
truth, or any other means, can have 
in accomplishing it: although, it 
the term be understood, according 
fo the scriptural use, as denoting 
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the whole change in a sinner when 

he begins a life of faith, Dr. Hop- 

kins allows not only the interven- 

tion, but the necessity, of means in 
roducing If. 

The assertion of Dr. S. that the 
statements of Edwards, and Brai- 
nerd, and Bellamy, and Hopkins, 
“all discourage the diligence oi 
newly awakened persons, by setting 
them to inquire whether they are 
seeking spiritually ;” and still more 
his avowal of the belief that cer- 
tain doings of the impenitent are in- 
fallibly connected with their subse- 
quent regeneration ; and most of 
all, his reference to the passages of 
scripture which he has specified as 
his warrant for the belief, are to us 
not a little surprising ; especially, 
since he has himself given so differ- 
ent a construction of these passages, 
in his Commentary. We know of 
nothing in the statements of these 
authors, which would lead awaken- 
ed persons to inquire whether they 
are seeking spiritually, that is, with 
aframe of mind which the Spirit of 
God alone produces, which is not 
substantially contained in the re- 
marks of this admired commentator 
on Matt. vii. 8, 9. Both his remarks 
and their statements, would lead 
such persons to distinguish between 
the selfish and unsubmissive strug- 
gles of the impenitent heart, to ob- 
tain deliverance from impending 
danger, and the sincere and humble 
supplications of the contrite for re- 
deeming mercy, would entirely dis- 
courage them from presuming on 
their interest in the promises of the 
gospel, while they refuse the con- 
ditions; and would leave them, so 
long as they refuse, consciously de- 
pendent on the uncovenanted mer- 
cy of God, for a spiritual change, in 
order to their salvation. We can, 
therefore, assign no reason for the 
sentiments contained in the last of 
the above extracts, except that 
Which the author himself gives, in 
asubsequent letter to the same cor- 
respondent, viz.—that he ‘ wrote 
them but once over, as fast as His 
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nimble pen could move, without 
stopping ;” and that he “ should 
have been more cautious.” 
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We would now gladly relieve 
our readers from these painful re- 
marks, by turning them to the fol- 
lowing interesting letter, on the 
sanctitying efficacy of Christian 
doctrines. 


* Chapel-street, Nov. 25, 1796: 
*“ DEAR SIB, 

‘“] apprehend that the energy of 
evangelical principles in producing ho- 
liness, both of heart and life, is the 
grand thing to be insisted on by the 
true friends of the gospel, at all times, 
but especially in such a day as the pres- 
ent. Nothing can convince more sober 
people that our doctrines are worth 
contending for, unless we can show 
them their inseparable connexion with 
real good works: nothing can stop the 
mouths of reviling enemies and scoffers, 
but the unanswerably silencing lan- 
guage of the holy lives uniformly led 
by those who profess the doctrines of 
grace. Within the professing church 
numbers are deceived by a form of 
knowledge, and by an unholy confi- 
dence and selfish joy, for want of at- 
tending duly to this subject: others are 
kept low, and continue comparatively 
unfruitful, because they are not suita- 
bly impressed with its importance: and 
without, multitudes have their prejudices 
riveted, inquirers are stumbled, and 
despisers are emboldened, by what they 
witness among professors ; which con- 
firms their notion that the doctrines of 
grace tend to laxity of morals, and con- 
sequently are useless or pernicious,— 
What do ye more than others ? our Lord 
says to his disciples, and to each of us. 
With our principles, hopes, privileges, 
obligations, example, and assistances, 
we certainly shall, if we act Consist- 
ently, do more than others: and what- 
ever tends to promote the peace and 
purity of the church, or the stability, 
fruitfulness, and comfort of believers, 
as effectually tends to spread the gos- 
pel, as preaching to careless sinners, or 
sending missionaries into distant re- 
gions. These ought we to do, and not to 
leave the other undone. I never yet’saw 
a few consistent, peaceable, exemplary 
believers, in any place, but they won 
over, in time, some of their neighbours 
and relations, and rendered the gospel 
respected, even by those without: But } 
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have repeatedly seen a company of high 
professors, zealous for doctrines, and 
loud in disputes, but lax in their prac- 
tice, who have set numbers against the 
gospel, and made it despised and hated, 
more than usual, by all around them. 
In this day of infidelity, in which Satan 
is inspiring his servants to uncommon 
exertions against the whole fabric of 
Christianity, books and sermons will do 
little, unless we can oppose to his pro- 
gress, not only theoretical discourses on 
the tendency of the gospel, but also ap- 
peals to facts concerning its efficacy in 
rendering men holy tn all manner of 
conversation. Our children, servants, 
or neighbours, will be better preserved 
from infidelity, and more led to think of 
religion, by witnessing and feeling that 
the gospel produces happy effects on us, 
especially in our conduct towards them, 
than by all wecansay. Thus we make 
a lodgment in their consciences, which 
they cannot get rid of. If they see us 
happier and better than other men, they 
cannot but feel the difference, even if 
they would willingly deny it: but, if 
they can fancy themselves about as 
good without the gospel, as we are with 
it, nature will lead them to slight it 
without remorse. Our conduct, also, 
must show men what we mean by con- 
version, a new creation, being born of 
God, &c. We must embody such sub- 
jects, and be living examples and illus- 
trations ef them. We want more 


preachers, and should pray the Lord of 


the harvest to send forth labourers into 
his harvest: but preachers and sermons 
of the cast just described, are most im- 
portant; and thus all ought to preach 
daily. Christians of this kind will be 
the honoured instruments of reviving 
religion, and diffusing it into distant 
Jands, as well as of handing it down to 
posterity.* 

‘But I have dwelt so long on this 
subject, that I have not room to discuss 
that which you particularly mentioned. 
However, I do not feel myself much 
grieved on that account: as the culti- 
vation of the Christian temper at large 
js the best preparative both for Chris- 
tian conversation, and the improvement 
of every talent. A few words, spoken 
by a man of eminent piety, integrity, 
and benevolence, will go further than 
the most exquisite speech of a doubtful 
character. Even imperfections will be 
overlooked in the manner, when a man 
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is credited for his sincerity and goog 
will. <A real desire to glorify God and 
edify man, by our discourse, with daily 
meditation on the scriptures, and pray- 
ers for heavenly wisdom, will generally 
lead a man to adopt such methods as suit 
him: for no rules suit all persons, 
Though levity should be excluded, yet 
1 own I think cheerfulness and good 
will so essential, that I would rather see 
too much sprightliness, than any ap- 
pearance of unsociableness and morose- 
ness—especially when the former js 
known to be a man’s natural disposi- 
tion; for then (when it is altogether 
suppressed,) it is thought religion has 
made him ill-tempered. I think ad- 
dresses to the heart and conscience 
further than discussions of doctrine; 
that religicus subjects should be intro- 
duced gently, not forcibly ; and that we 
should be careful not to get engaged in 
argument for which we are not compe- 
tent. 

‘J can only add that I remain your 
affectionate friend and seryant, 

‘“ THomas Scorr.” 
pp. 129—131. 


The papers annexed to the 
letters are, three discussions on 
questions at clerical meetings ; an 
essay on Matt. xiii. 28; and ex- 
tracts from a work originally in- 
tended for publication. ‘The sub- 
jects of the discussions are * the 
injunction, give thyself wholly to 
them ;”> ** causes of ministers de- 
clining in estimation and usefulness 
as they advance in life ;” and “the 
practical influence of the coctrines 
of predestination, election, and 
final perseverance.” 'They were 
written near the close of the au- 
thor’s life, are fraught with the 
practical wisdom and the deep im- 
pression of eternal things which 
distinguished his latter years ; and 
while they must be interesting and 
instructive to readers of every 
class, they more especially com- 
mend themselves to the attention 
of the ministers of the gospel. 
The work from which the extracts 
are made is entitled ‘ Evangelical 
Fruitfulness ; being an attempt to 
describe the true nature of Chris 
fianity : in two parts, one doctrinal. 
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the other practical.” It appears 
to have been written between the 
publication of the Force of Truth 
in 1779 and that of the Discourse 
on Repentance in 1785, and is 
strongly marked with that deep 
knowledge of Christianity, that 
careful observation of the religious 
world, and that keen discernment, 
and faithful exposure of errors and 
their tendencies, which afterwards 
distinguished the author ; and may 
be adduced as another proof of 
that early maturity both in intel- 
lectual and spivitual endowment 
which has been attributed to him. 
We do not indeed find in these ex- 
tracts what is not contained in his 
other writings, but what is there 
diffused is here so condensed, is ar- 
ranged in so natural and beautiful 
an order, and is exhibited with so 
obvious a connexion and mutual 
subserviency of its parts, that we 
do not remember to have read any 


equal portion of his works with 


more pleasure. The _ practical 
part we particularly recommend. 
The delineation of Christian char- 
acter here given is so particular 
and so just, the standard which it 
presents of practical piety is so 
elevated,while the imperfections of 
good men are duly acknowledged, 
and is so powerfully urged by re- 
ference to the exemplar of all per- 
fection, and the motives furnished 
by his redemption, that no serious 
mind can examine it without being 
struck with the excellence of our 
religion, and abased with a_ sense 
of his ownsinfulness. ‘The Armin- 
ian Who disputes against the doc- 
trines of grace, and the Calvinist 
who depends on his creed alone as 
evidence of his acceptance with 
(rod ; the mystic, relying on frames 
and feelings which neither sanctify 
his tempers nor form to obedience 
the habits of his life, and the en- 
thusiast, boasting of illuminations 
and deadnegs to the world and free- 
dom from sin, while he remains 
willingly ignorant of the first prin- 
“ples of the doctrine of Christ, or 
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inveterately hostile to them,togeth 

er with a multitude of real Chris- 
tians, whose unhallowed tempers, 
neglect of evident duty, and world- 
ly conformity, bring discredit on the 
gospel, and prevent their own com- 
fort and usefulness, might find, in 
these extracts, a powerful correc- 
tive. In short, though there are 
several expressions in the doctri- 
nal part which we could wish to 
have varied, we scarcely know 
of a better manual for the body of 
professing Christians than this part 
of the volume would furnish.—But 
for evidence that these remarks are 
just, we must refer our readers to 
the work itself; we have no room 
for further extracts. 
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Continued. 
To the Editor of the Christian Examiner. 


Evasion 9. Turs respects my 
argument from the confidence and 
stability of the primitive Christians 
and the Orthodox in their doctrinal 
belief, and the fluctuation and un- 
certainty of Unitarians. 

To this argument the reviewer 
replies, as if I had said only that 
Unitarians, educated in error, dis- 
encumber themselves of error, and 
embrace the truth gradually,and with 
an air of triumph, asks ‘‘ the gentle- 
men who are so fond of this argu- 
ment, how they could expect from 
what they know of the human mind, 
that a man who had been educated 
in the belief of inany errors, should 
succeed in shaking these errors off? 
at once or successively ?”” And he 
asks again ** how it was with Luther 
and his partizans ; did they renounce 
the errors of the Romish church at 
once, or successively? Nay, we 
would appeal to Dr. Beecher’s own 
experience. Let him remember 
that he holds the very lowest form 
of that new divinity which the Cal- 
vinists of the south hare publicly 
proclaimed to be at war with the 
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philosophy of the human mind, 
&c.’’ I must remonstrate against the 
tax which the reviewer would 
impose on my memory. I do re- 
member that I have not given up 
a single article of my doctrinal be- 
lief since the hope of pardon 
dawned in my heart, and my initia- 
tory preparation to preach the gos- 
pel was concluded. I do remem- 
ber that the reviewer has said, that 
the epitome which I have given of 
my doctrinal belief is decidedly 
anti-calvinistic. But how I can re- 
member at his bidding, and on his 
authority, that it is also ‘‘ the new 
divinity system, in its lowest form,”’ 
is more than | can comprehend. 
The whole reply of the reviewer 
proceeds on a misstatement of my 
arcument. My position is that the 
primitive Christians and the Ortho- 
dox are alike in this respect ; that 
they maintain, with singular confi- 
dence of their truth, the doctrines 
which they embrace, from the be- 
ginning to the end; but that Uni- 
tarians who have been educated 
in Orthodoxy, abandon what they 
call one error, and adopt what after- 
wards they call another, and aban- 
don this, and adopt a third error, 
and abandon this and adopt a fourth, 
and are ever learning their past er- 
rors; and are confident of nothing 
but that in all their opinions except 
the last, they have been wrong; 
while even these, as it is meet they 
should after such reiterated admo- 
nition of their frailty, they hold 
with such magnanimous uncertainty 
us renders confidence arrogant, and 
justifies the charitable hope that 
those who differ from them are as 
honest, as sincere, and as diligent 
and likely to be right, as themselves. 
Their charity seems to proceed 
upon the supposition that they 
themselves do not, and cannot. know 
the truth, while the charity and fel- 
lowship of the primitive Christians 
proceeded upon the supposition, 
that having the unction from the 
Holy One, they can know, and do 
know, the truth. It was to substan- 
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tiate this charge of mutability, and 
changing from one error to another 
that | quoted Priestley, without sup. 
posing that matters of fact lost thei; 
power of evidence by reiterate; 
quotation, or that arguments oft re- 
peated and unanswered should 
therefore wax old and pass away, 

Let it not be said that we adopt 
our faith blindly, and make no pro- 
gress in our knowledge of the truth, 
because we hold fast the first prin- 
ciples of our early profession. Fo, 
elementary truths may be held in 
combination with error, which time 
and study may sift out; and the 
truths themselves are capable of 
almost indefinite varieties of state. 
ment and explanation, without aban- 
doning the elementary positions 
themselves. These modified state- 
ments Unitarians mistake for a 
change in our principles, when we 
only avail ourselves, as Providence 
designed we should, of heresies and 
errors, to render our statement of 
doctrines more exact, and our posi- 
tions more impregnable to assault. 
Our progress, therefore, consists not 
in tearing up old foundations, but in 
rearing and beautifying the super- 
structure that rests upon them—a 
progress in which, the farther we 
proceed, the more vre believe that 
our first principles are those of the 
oracles of God, and not a progress 
which convinces us that we never 
have been right, and makes us un- 
certain bow long we shall believe 
as we now do, or what will come 
next. 

The reviewer possesses unques- 
tionably the most singular mind with 
which it has ever been my lot to 
come in contact. It would be in- 
vidious to charge him with evading 
by design, the points of so many 
arguments ; and yet that he should 
always happen to do it, and with as 
much dexterity as if he possessed 
intellectual eyesight, must be ac- 
knowledged to be singularly myste- 
rious. 

Evasion 10. This respects my 
argument concerning the decision‘ 
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of councils on the subject of heresy, 
in the early ages of the church. 
The argument stands thus: Doc- 
trinal opinions, with large bodies of 
men, and widely extended, do not 
change suddenly, and when they do 
change, the fact is one of such noto- 
riety, a8 is not forgotten in a few 
centuries. The declaration of the 
universal church therefore, repre- 
sented in council during the three 
first centuries, that certain doctrines 
are heretical, is presumptive evi- 
dence that they are in opposition to 
the antecedently received opinions 
of the church. ‘‘ From the nature 
then, and known eras, of the several 
heresies,’’ I infer, and state by way 
of inference, what must have been 
the antecedently received doctrines 
of the church. The correctness of 
this inference the reviewer has a 
right to disprove, if he can, by his- 
torical evidence ; but he has no 
right to say, that what [ have as- 
serted as the conclusion of an argu- 
ment is asserted as an independent 
historical fact. I shall not demand 
justice of the reviewer with the al- 
ternative of retraction, or lying un- 
der the imputation of a shameless 
calumny ; I shall trust rather to his 
sense of honour, to his conscience, 
to the milk of human kindness in 
him, without attempting to terrify 
him by threats, to do his duty. 

Il am doubtful, however, whether 
the reviewer willbe able even now 
to understand my argument, and I 
shall endeavour to make it still more 
intelligible. ‘The council of Nice, 
A. D. 325, was the first council 
which was ever held in which the 
whole Christian church on earth 
was represented. It was convened 
by Constantine, the first Christian 
emperor, to decide what is the doc- 
trine of the Bible, and of the primi- 
tive church, concerning the divinity 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. In this 
council, composed according to 
some accounts of two thousand 
ecclesiastics, of whom three hun- 
dred andeighteen were bishops, the 
doctrine of Arius was condemned as 
a heresy, and the doctrine of the 
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divinity of Christ was declared to 
be the true faith, by a decision al- 
most unanimous. Now my argu- 
ment stands thus: If the doctrine of 
Arius was the faith delivered to the 
saints, it must have continued to be 
the received opinion of the church, 
at least during the life-time of the 
apostiés, which, including the life of 
John, takes in about the first cen- 
tury. From the close of the first 
century to the council of Nice, is 
two hundred and twenty-five years. 
If then the Arian is the true faith, 
it must have ceased,from the whole 
church on earth during two hun- 
dred and twenty-five years, and in 
the same time the heresy of Christ’s 
divinity must have come in and been 
received universally, and without 
controversy. So that when the 
whole church met by delegation, to 
investigate the matter, nearly every 
delegate, from every country, came 
with the belief that the doctrine of 
the divinity of Jesus Christ had 
always been an article of the Ortho- 
dox or primitive faith. It is asif 
two hundred and twenty-five years 
after the settlement of New-Eng- 
land, it should be claimed that the 
churches of New-England were Ar- 
minian from the beginning ; and a 
council should be called, composed 
of delegates from the churches, to 
decide what was the primitive faith 
of the New-England churches, and 
should decide with great unanimity 
that it was Calvinistic. Now would 
the faith ofthe New-England fathers, 
if it had been Arminian, sink into 
total oblivion all over New-England, 
without noise or controversy, and 
the Calvinistic system without noise 
or controversy universally come in; 
so that in two hundred and twenty- 
five years, a council, convened by 


public authority, on purpose to de-_ 


termine what was the primitive 
faith of New-England, should with 
great unanimity, decide that it was 
Calvinistic, and should declare the 
Arminian system to be a heresy ? But 
if we suppose some in the churches 
to have survived the apostle John 
fifty years, and some in the Nicene 
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council to have known the received 
opinion of the church for fifty years 
before, we reduce the time in which 
the created nature of Christ, if 
taught by the apostles, must have 
been forgotten, and his divinity 
have taken its place, without resist- 
ance or controversy, to one hundred 
and twenty-five years. I have said 
that the laws of the human mind 
forbid the supposition of a universal 
change in so short a time, and that 
we may as well suppose that all the 
rivers inthe Roman empire were 
reverted in their course during one 
or two hundred years, and that all 
the naturalists in the Roman em- 
pire, convened by authority to de~ 
cide which was their primitive di- 
rection, should with great unanim- 
ity decide against fact, that they 
had always run in their present di- 
rection. The argument in respect 
to the doctrines of Pelagius rests on 
the same principle, and is stronger 
in proportion as the difficulty of 
supposing an unresisted, univer- 
sally forgotten change in six or 
eight fundamental points of doctrine, 


is greater than the supposition of 
such a change ina single doctrine. 
This argument, which | hope the 
reviewer will now be able to under- 
stand, he attempts to set aside by 


direct historical testimony. It is to 
be noted, however, that he relies 
on the testimony of eight men of 
different centuries, and different 
countries, and which, if it were re- 
levant and unimpeached, would be 
only the testimony of eight men in 
opposition to the testimony of two 
thousand in the case of Arius and 
of three hundred and fifty in the 
case of Pelagius. It is amusing, 
however, to observe the confidence 
with which the reviewer relies on 
testimony which he has himself first 
totally invalidated. He says, p. 16, 
‘* All who are acquainted with this 
subject, (the testimony of the prim- 
itive church, ) know it to be embar- 
rassed by difficulties which make it 
unwise to place much dependence 
on arguments derived from thence,”’ 
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and, “‘ We doubt whether any dis- 
puted point was’ ever satisfactorily 
settled by an appeal to antiquity,” 
And yet, relying on this very testi- 
mony, he says, ‘‘ We do maintain 
and mean to prove that the primi- 
tive church was decidedly anti- 
calvinistic”’ ; that is, he means to set- 
tle a point by evidence which never 
yet did settle any point, and which by 
all who understand it, is regarded 
as unworthy of much confidence, 
Again: ‘Many Unitarians, either 
from not possessing sufficient infor- 
mation, or feeling sufficient interest 
on the subject, seem half inclined 
tacitly to admit the claim of the 
Orthodox that the unanimous voice 
of the primitive church is in their 
favour ; that is, other Unitarians be- 
side himself, have thought that there 
is no evidence to prove the anti 
calvinism of the primitive church, 
upon which any who understand it 
will place much reliance. 

Once more; ‘‘ We are far from 
pretending that no passages can be 
produced from the early fathers ir 
reconcilable with our principles, for 
we are far from believing that these 
men can always be reconciled with 
the scriptures, or with one another, 
or even with themselves.” ‘That is, 
these witnesses, whose testimony 1s 
to prove the decided anti-calvinism 
of the primitive church, have testi- 
fied, it seems, on the Calvinistic side 
also—have said things irreconcila- 
ble with Unitarian principles. Now 
where the evidence against us lies 
from witnesses who testify on both 
sides, we do not exactly see, unless 
it be that on this account a strong 
presumption arises that they must 
have been Unitarians. ‘* They can- 
not always be reconciled with the 
scriptures.’ But the scriptures | 
hope will be allowed to contain the 
faith delivered to the saints, though 
some of the primitive fathers 
should have taught for doctrines the 
commandments of men. But, “ they 
cannot be reconciled with one anoth- 
er.”’ Now in olden time it was 
thought to be necessary that witness- 
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es should agree in their testimony. 
But these witnesses of the reviewer, 
‘f weare to believe him, come into 
court, contradicting the Bible and 
one another, and yet provethe de- 
cided anti-calvinism of the primitive 
church. Finally they contradict 
themselves. That is,as the Calvin- 
istic and anti-calvinistic systems 
are opposites, and there is no medi- 
um, they taught Calvinism some- 
times, and sometimes anti-calvinism. 
But no matter; their Calvinistic 
testimony is just good for nothing, 
and their anti-calvinistic testimony 
proves decidedly the anti-calvinism 
of the entire primitive church. It 
the reviewer does in reality believe 
that the testimony of the early fa- 
thers ish the decided anti-calvin- 
ism of the primitive church, he is a 
man of the strongest humour that I 
have ever known : for he has treated 
the fathers exactly as he has treat- 
ed me,—claimed them as anti-cal- 
vinists, and abused them as if he had 
believed them to be Calvinists,— 
claimed them as his own witnesses, 
and treated them just as if he feared 
their testimony, and had made his 
calculation chiefly on breaking its 
force. I hope it will be perceived 
that these fathers are not my wit- 
nesses, and that destroying their 
credibility does not affect at all the 
credibility of those on whose testi- 
mony Irely. My argument stands 
on the ground, that the implied tes- 
timony of two thousand men, to a 
matter of fact, of which they could 
not be ignorant, and to which they 
could not testify falsely without vio- 
lating all the known laws of the hu- 
man mind, and destroying totally 
the credibility of human testimony, 
is to be regarded as decisive evi- 
dence, that the primitive church 
was not anti-calvinistic, and was at 
least in the sense which I have ex- 
plained, evangelical. 

I shall not myself enter the field 
of direct historical evidence ; not 
because I fear the result, but be- 
cause it does not suit the nature of 
my argument. All which it is in- 


-must contradict, not merely 
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cumbent on me to do is, to examine 
the evidence to set aside my argu- 
ment, on which the reviewer places 
so much and so little reliance, in 
order to ascertain if possible, in 
which of his opinions on the subject it 
becomes him and the public to rest. 

To prove the decided anti-calvin- 
ism of the whole primitive church 
by quotations from the early fa- 
thers, the following things are ne- 
cessary. 

Ist. Their testimony must contra- 
dict at least some one doctrine which 
belongs to the system as understood 
by all Calvinists. 

2d. It must contradict such and 
so many doctrines of Calvinism, as 
amounts to its subversion. A man 
may deny some one or two doctrines 
which belong to the system, and 
yet, receiving all the rest, may be 
substantially a Calvinist. 

3d. The testimony of the fathers 
such 
statements of Calvinistic doctrines 
as are made by some Calvinists, but 
they must contradict the generic 
principles of the system, in which 
all the diversities of Calvinists, as 
opposed to Unitarians, or Arminians, 
are agreed. 

4th. There must be so many who 
testify against all the leading doc- 
trines of Calvinism, and placed in 
such circumstances, as to time and 
relation to each other and to the 
whole church, as creates moral evi- 
dence that their opinions were the 
opinions of the primitive church. 
Nothing is more common than for 
individuals to fall into some pecul- 
iarities of their own. Now the tes- 
timony of the fathers must be so 
circumstanced as clearly to show, 
that it is the received opinion of the 
whole church, and not merely indi- 
vidual opinion. 

5th. The language of the witness- 
es must be such as cannot be recon- 
ciled with the elementary princi- 
ples of the Calvinistic system, just 
as naturally and easily as with the 
anti-calvinistic. 

6th. To prove by the fathers the 
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anti-calvinism of the whole, primi- 
tive church, the language of the 
fathers must be interpreted with 
reference to the existing controver- 
sies. It is not enough that they 
used terms which were adopted in 
after ages, by Pelagius and Armi- 
nius, to sanction ideas which the fa- 
thers never held. Does not the 
reviewer know that the early fa- 
thers asserted the doctrine of free- 
will, only in opposition to the doc- 
trine of fate, as taught by the Sto- 
ics—of material depravity as taught 
by the Gnostics—and of mental de 
pravity, as consisting in good and 
evil, compounded in the essence of 
the soul at its formation, as taught 
by the Manicheans ? When Justin 
Martyr therefore, insists that ‘* man 
has power by free will,’’ and Irene- 
us ‘* that God has preserved to man 
a will, free and in his own power, 
not only in works but also in faith,” 
and Tatian ‘* that angels and men 
are endowed with power over them- 
selves,” and Origen ‘“ that not a 
single one is formed wicked by the 
Creator of all things,” and Eusebi- 
us ** that the origin and foundation 
of wickedness is in man, not from 
any extraneous necessity, but from 
free wilt and judgment, that every 
thing is good which is according to 
nature,’ (because,) ** what is wrong 
takes place, not according to nature 
but contrary to nature, it being the 
work of choice, not of nature,” and 
Hilary, ‘‘ that our will ought to 
have the property that it exert it- 
self,’ and Theodore of Mopowesia, 
who denied ‘‘ that men sin by na- 
ture, not by choice,” they are all to 
be understood as declaring the FREE 
AGENCY and aAcCcoOUNTABILITY Of man, 
in Opposition to the doctrine of fate 
as taught by the Stoics, and to the 
doctrine ef a material depravity as 
taught by the Gnostics, and of a 
mental depravity, considered as a 
part of the created nature of the 
soul as taught by the Manicheans. 
They meant by free-will, a will 
free in opposition to coercion, anda 
will, free in its exercises in oppo- 


sition to sin consisting in a@ materig/ 
nature or ina created mind, which is 
wnvoluntary and sinful in its essence 
by an unavordable necessity. ; 

Is the reviewer unacquainted 
with the fact that the doctrine of 
free will, which was taught by Pe. 
lagius, agrees in sound only with the 
doctrine of free will asit was taught 
by the fathers. Pelagius asserted, 
not merely the natural freedom of 
the will, in opposition to fate, and a 
material or created depravity ,which 
is all that the fathers deny, but he 
taught a moral freedom of the will 
synonymous with impartiality or 
unbiased integrity. Pelagius deni- 
ed that in consequence of the fall it 
came to pass that all men sin volun- 
tarily as soon as they act accounta- 
bly, and asserted that the will is ipee 
from any bias to depraved volition 
in consequence of the sin of Adam. 
and that men without the influence of 
special grace may, and do, prepare 
themselves for Heaven. In opposi- 
tion to this unbiassed state of will, 
Augustine, and Calvin, and all the 
reformers, (aught the bondage, or 
moral impotence of the will. They 
denied, with the fathers, the doctrine 
of fate, and of communicated mate- 
rial or concreated mental depravity. 
But they asserted what the fathers 
never denied, because in their day 
it was not made a subject of contro- 
versy, that though man is a free 
agent, in possession of all the facul- 
ties requisite to accountability, he 
is nevertheless in consequence of 
the fall, a free agent always biased 
to evil, and never to good but by the 
special agency of God. Augustine, 
Calvin, and the reformers, do not 
deny the free will which the fathers 
contended for, and the fathers do 
not deny the bondage and impoten- 
cy of the will in the sense in which 
Augustine and the reformers con, 
tended for it. On the contrary, 
when Pelagius, under cover of the 
language of the fathers, brought up 
the doctrine of free will, meaning 
by it to deny the original and entire 
depravity of man; and the conse 
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quent necessity of regeneration by 
the special influences of the Spirit, 
the whole church on earth flowed 
together to testify that no such doc- 
trine had ever been held by the 
church. If therefore the language 
of the fathers was apparently in op- 
position to the technical language 
of modern Calvinism, it is language 
which was used loosely ard in 
reference to other controversies, 
and long before the points at issue 
between Pelagius and Augustine had 
been started ; and is not to set aside 
the language of deliberate precision 
adopted by the whole church, the 
first time that heretical opinions 
created a necessity for careful and 
definite language. 

My position then is, that the fa- 
thers never did assert free will in 
the sense in which Pelagius assert- 
ed it, and that Augustine and the 
Reformers and Calvinists never 
have denied free will in the sense 
in which the fathers contended for 
it. 

It isin vain to declaim about coun- 
cils as they existed afterwards, 
when doctrines were settled by a 
casting vote, and the faith of a na- 
tion changed ina day with the faith 
of the court. Such was not the 
state of things in the council of 
Nice, and if there were feuds and 
puerile contentions among the eccle- 
siastics, this fact only corroborates 
the evidence of their united suffrage 
concerning the divinity of Christ, 
as a matter of such universal noto- 
riety that no minor difference could 
affect their decision on that point ; 
and as to the condemnation of Pela- 
gius, it was produced, the re- 
viewer says, by the talents, in- 
trigues, and emissaries of one man, 
Augustine. He, ‘“‘ when the east had 
declared for Pelagius, when Rome 
was temporizing, when the voice of 
all antiquity was decidedly against 
him in many of his dogmas, and 
unanimously in some of them,”’ was 
able to overcome all opposition, to 
‘‘impose on the Christian world 
asystem of doctrines that have re- 
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tained to a considerable degree, 
though under different modifica- 
tions, their ascendancy to this day.” 
A statement so certainly erroneous 
in some respects, and so utterly im- 
probable in all, requires some 
proof in addition to the anonymous 
assertion of the reviewer. 

Equally in vain is it to attempt to 
break the force of this argument by 
loose declamation comcerning the 
fathers. It may be admitted that 
they did not teach the Calvinistic 
system with the technical accuracy 
of Augustine or Calvin, or of wri- 
ters of the present day. All sci- 
ences are stated imperfectly in the 
beginning, and progress in amplitude 
and accuracy, as time and study, and 
especially as controversy, induce 
precision. The early fathers were 
educated in a false philosophy,which 
modified doubtless in some degree 
their statements of Christian duties 
and doctrine, and modified them for 
the worse, to be corrected by after 
generations, who should expound 
the gospel, free from the local 
temptations of the fathers. They 
were not all of them men of talents, 
and were all of them comparative 
novices in theology and the art of 
correct exposition. That in these 
circumstanees they should have 
taught Christianity with great clear- 
ness ahd accuracy, or universal con- 
sistency, is not to be expected. The 
darkness of the world before the 
Sun of Righteousness arose, is af- 
fectingly illustrated by Cicero in 
his treatise “‘ De Natura Deorum,” 
in which he himself and all the phi- 
losophers, have the appearance of 
children, attempting in vain to as- 
certain what there is above the 
skies. 

Before the true light shined, men 
could not see by reason of the gross 
darkness; and after it came, could 
not see for a time, by reason of its 
excessive brightness. But though 


men in the circumstances of the fa- 
thers may talk loosely, it is not 
difficult to ascertain their real mean- 
ing, provided we understand their 
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education, their philosophy, and the 
controversies in which they were 
engaged. 

All these circumstances, instead 
of shedding darkness, as the re- 
viewer supposes, are sO many 
lamps shedding light on their page, 
so many centinels clad in ancient 
armour, standing on the same spot 
through ages, to guard their real 
meaning from perversion, and to 
direct the translator to the true im- 
port. 

All which I have claimed, or 
which my argument requires, is 
that the primitive church was not 
anti-calvinistic, but did embrace 
substantially, the elementary prin- 
ciples of that Calvinism which I 
have defined and described as the 
faith delivered to the saints ; such 
as the nataral ability, free-agency, 
and accountability of man—his en- 
tire voluntary depravity in some 
way as a consequence of the sin of 
Adam—the necessity of regenera- 
tion by the instrumentality of truth, 
and by the special influences of the 
Holy Spirit—the doctrines of the 
atonement, of justification by faith, 
and of rewards and punishments ac- 
cording to our deeds. 

However loosely the fathers may 
have spoken, or even inconsistently, 
on these doctrines, when at length 
they were denied by Pelagius, a 
universal sensation was produced, 
and the whole church, in circum- 
stances which tor the first time de- 
manded precision, did most pre- 
cisely and unequivoeally condemn 
the doctrines of Arius and Pelagius, 
and establish those which I have 
denominated evangelical. 

Dr. Beecher is not required, 
therefore, to accept the challenge of 
‘‘ producing a single respectable 
authority to bear him out in his as- 
sertions, if he means by the doc- 
trines he has named those doctrines 
as they are held by Calvinists.”— 
Dr. Beecher has not asserted that 
the Calvinistic system was taught 
technically by the early fathers as it 
has been taught since controversy 
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has reduced it to precision anq 


form. Nor has he claimed that the 
doctrines which he has named Were 


‘held by the primitive church jy, 


any sense but that which he has 
himself defined and explained. That 
in this sense they were held by the 
primitive church, the reviever con. 
cedes, by calling them and the doc. 
trines of the primitive church, de. 
cidedly anti-calvinistic. And no 
one can read attentively the test. 
mony of the reviewer’s own wit. 
nesses, and not perceive a strikine 
coincidence on most points between 
their doctrine and mine. 

The testimony of Calvin, that 
they taught theology with ambi- 
guities and variations, is no more 
than I have conceded, and is surely 
no evidence of decided anti-calvin- 
ism ; and the declaration of Janse- 
nius that **‘ Augustine was the first 
who tanght Christians the meaning 
of the New Testament,” only con- 
firms what I have stated, that they 
did not speak in a clear, methodical, 
and consistent manner. 

The learned Simon also confirms 
the views which I have given of the 
fathers. All antiquity, he says, which 
had opposed itself strongly to the 
Gnostics and Manicheans who de- 
stroyed the liberty of man, seemed 
to speak in favour of Pelagius and 
his followers. If they had notrun 
into the opposite extreme, abso- 
lutely denying the necessity of in- 
ternal grace, they might have boast- 
ed of having tradition on their side; 
that is, if Pelagius had asserted only 
the natural freedom and ability of 
the will, such as constitutes free- 
ageney and accountability, he would 
have had the fathers on his side; 
but in asserting the moral ability ot 
the will, as wholly unbiassed towards 
evil, and denying the necessity of 
regeneration by internal grace, he 
went in opposition to the testimony 
of antiquity. 

Beausobre also explains the mat- 
ter to some extent asI have done 
He says that the fathers believed 
and maintained against the Man: 
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cheans, that whatever state man 
js in, he has the command over his 
own actions. That Augustine taught 
the same till he came to dispute with 
Pelagius, when he changed sides, 
and as he thinks, denied the kind of 
freedom which he had before de- 
fended ; that is, Augustine contend- 
ed for the natural liberty and ability 
of the will, against the Gnostics and 
Manicheans, and against Pelagius, 
he contended for the moral inability 
of the will by reason of sin, and 
this, with Beausobre, is changing 
his former opinion. But Beauso- 
bre is not the only man who has 


been unable. to perceive any differ- 
ence between a natural involuntary 
depravity, and one which consists 
wholly in the perverse voluntary 
exercises of a being who is a free 
agent and a proper subject of moral 
government. 

AUGUSTINE DID NOT CHANGE HIS 
opinions. ‘I'he meaning of the 
term ‘ free will” changed in his 
controversy with Pelagius, so that 
he now denies in one sefse the 
‘free will’? which he had contend- 
ed for and still admitted in another 
sense. 

‘To be continued, 
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TueE following gentlemen constitute 
the faculty of Amherst College, by ap- 
pointment of the trustees, under the 
recent charter:—Rev. Heman Hum- 
phrey, D. D. President and Professor 
of Theology and Intellectual Philoso- 
phy.—Rev. Nathan W. Fiske, A. M. of 
Weston, Prof. of Greek Language and 
Belles Lettres.—Rev. Jasper Adams, 
A. M. of Charleston, S. C. (late Prof. 
in Brown University,) Prof. of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy.—Rev. 
Solomon Peck, A. M. of Providence, (R. 
I.) Prof. of the Hebrew and Latin Lan- 
guages.—Rey. Jonas King, (now in Pal- 
estine,) Prof. of Oriental Literature.— 
Samuel M. Worcester, A. B. of Salem, 
Prof. of Rhetoric and Oratory.—Jacob 
Abbot, Jr. A. M. of Brunswick, (Me.) 
Associate Prof. of Mathematics, and 
Prof. of Chemistry. 


Professor Patton, of Middlebury Col- 
lege, has been elected Prof. of Lan- 
guages in Princeton College. 


The Chapters and Lodges in the 
western part of the state of New-York 
propose to establish a “‘ Masonic Semi- 
nary of Labour and Learning,” for 
masons’ orphans. It is to consist of a 
farm of five hundred acres, an academy 
hall sufficient for one hundred students, 
and six mechanics’ shops. 


The number of students attending 
lectures at twelve Medical Colleges in 
the United States, during the past sea- 
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son, amounted to eighteen hundred and 
ninety. 


It has been announced that a new pe- 
riodical publication is to be established 
at New-York, entitled the *“ New-York 
Review'and Atheneum Magazine.” It 
is to take the place of the Atlantic 
Magazine, and is to be conducted by 
Dr. Henry James Anderson, and Wm. 
C. Bryant, Esq. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the bat- 
tles of Lexington and Concord was 
celebrated at Concord on the nine- 
teenth of April. The corner-stone otf 
a monument in commemoration of those 
events was laid, with masonic ceremo- 
nies. An oration was delivered by 
Professor Everett. 


The long agitated question, whether 
the level of the surface of the Baltic 
Sea is gradually falling, has been re- 
cently examined by M. N. Bruncrona, 
and the result published in the Swedish 
Transactions for 1823. By examining 
the water-marks made about forty years 
ago, soon after the philosophers in the 
north of Europe became interested in 
the question, and some that were much 
older, it appears that in the northern 
part of the Baltic, especially in the 
Gulf of Bothnia, the fall is uniform, 
and equal to about four and a half feet 
in a hundred years. Further south the 
diminution is less, until it becomes in- 
sensible. It does not appear that there 
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treatise on fruit-tress,many years since, 
recommended the same practice, and 
stated generally its beneficial effects, 
from his own uniform experience. The 
strength of the solution recommended 
by Hitt, is the same as that used by 
Dubue; viz. about two ounces to a gai- 
lon, or two pounds to sixteen gallons of 
water. It should be mentioned that salt 
probably actsasa vegetable stimulant,or 
partly, perhaps, by its power of attract. 
ing moisture. M. Lemaire-Lisancourt 
ascribes its effects to what he calls 
electro-organic influence. It does not 
afford important nourishment to plants, 
and does not dispense with the use of 
manure : on the contrary, its continued 
use, without manure, would doubtless 
exhaust the soil, and reduce it to per- 
petual barrenness. 

Four or five years since, Dr. Cart- 
wright, of England, strongly recom- 
mended the use of a solution of salt to 
remove mildew from wheat. In forty- 
eight hours after its application, it was 
stated that nearly all appearance of the 
mildew had disappeared. This agrees 
with the experiments of Hitt, who used 
it on fruit-trees, whose leaves were 
covered with a kind of mould, or mil- 
dew, in the middle of summer. 


is any difference between the level of 
the southern part of the Baltic, and 
that of the German Ocean; and the 
falling of the surface of the northern 
parts, compared with the shore, seems 
too regular to be the effect of any sub- 
terranean agent, or process, by which 
the land might be supposed to be ele- 
vated. ”- 


M. Humboldt has observed at differ- 
ent times, in Europe and America, hail- 
stones of the form of oblate spheroids. 
They were white, and formed of layers 
of different translucency, and “ were 
not merely very much flattened at the 
poles, but were so much swelled in their 
equatorial dimensions, as to leave rings 
of ice separate from them on the slight- 
est blow.” Had the hail-stones, while 
forming, a rotatory motion sufficient to 
give them this form ’ +e 


It has lately been announced, in the 
Annales de Chemie, that a solution of 
common salt, (muriate of lime,) may be 
used to increase the growth of garden 
vegetables, fruit-trees, flowering shrubs, 
&c. M. Dubue, of Rouen, whose ex- 
periments are referred to, watered the 
earth with the solution before planting 


the seeds of vegetables in the spring, 
and afterwards watered the plants two 
or three times during the summer.— 
By this means he obtained twice the 


quantity of corn, potatoes, &c. from a 
hill. 


Hitt, an English author, in his 


In a Prussian Journal it is recom- 
mended to water fruit-trees,4 shrubs, 
vines, &c. with a solution of salt, not 
only on account of its effects on their 
growth, but to destroy insects, cater- 
pillars, snails, &c. 
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RELIGIOUS. 

Retrospective Theology ; 
Opinions of the World of Spirits. By 
Ezra Stiles Ely, D. D. Pastor of the 
Third Presbyterian Church in the City 
of Philadelphia. Philadelphia. 

A Sermon delivered at the Ordination 
of the Rev. William Henry Furness, 
as Pastor of the First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Church in Philadelphia, 
Jan. 12, 1825. By Henry Ware, Jr. 
Minister of the Second Church in Bos- 
ton. Together with the Charge by 
Aaron Bancroft, D. D. of Worcester, 
Mass. and the Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship, by Ezra S. Gannett, of Boston. 
Philadelphia. 


or the 


The Character and Object of thie 
Church; a Sermon delivered at the 
Installation of Rev. Frederick Free- 
man, Pastor of the Third Congrega- 
tional Church in Plymouth, by Rev. 
Justin Edwards, Pastor of a Church in 
Andover. 

A Sermon preached at the Funeral! 
of His Excellency William Eustis, 
Esq. late Governor of the Commot- 
wealth of Massachusetts, in the pre- 
sence of the Constituted Authorities of 
the State, Feb. 11, 1825. By Daniel 
Sharp, Chaplain of the senate. 

Redeeming the Time ; a Sermon by 
Samuel M. Emerson, Pastor ofa Church 
in Manchester. 
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A Respectful Address to the Trinita- 
rian Clergy, relating to their manner of 
treating Opponents. By Noah Wor- 
cester. D. D. Third Edition. 12mo. 
pp. 302. 

A few Thoughts (of an aged Lay- 
man) respecting Jesus Christ, and the 
Holy Spirit, as they relate to Unita- 
rians and Trinitarians. Portland. 

Piety promoted, in Brief Memorials 
and Dying Expressions of some of the 
People called Quakers. The Ninth 
Part. By Thomas Wagstaff. Phil- 
adelphia. 

Letters on Christian Communion, 
addressed to the Members of the Asso- 
ciate Reformed, the Associate, and the 
Reformed Churches. By Ebenezer 
Dickey, D. D. Philadelphia. 

A Sermon preached before the Bible 
Society of North Carolina, on Sunday, 
December 12, 1824. By the Right 
Rey. John S. Ravenscroft, Bishop of 
the Diocess of North Carolina ; with an 
Appendix. Raleigh, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Address, delivered in Nashville, 
Tenn. Jan. 12, 1825, at the Inaugura- 
tion of the President of Cumberland 
College. By Philip Lindsley, D. D. 
President of the College. 

Outlines of the Principal Events in 
the Life of General Lafayette. From 
the North American Review. 

Practical Geography, as taught in 


the Monitorial School, Boston. Part I. 
By William B. Fowle. 

Triumphs of Intellect: a Lecture, 
delivered October 1824, in the Chapel 
of Waterville College. By Stephen 
Chapin, D. D. Professor of Theology in 
said College. Waterville, Maine. 

Poems: by John Turvill Adams.— 
New-Haven. 

Hadad: a Dramatic Poem. By James 
A. Hillhouse, author of Percy’s Masque, 
and the Judgment. New-York. 

The Eighth Annual Report of the 
American Society for Colonizing the 
Free People of Colour of the United 
States: with an Appendix. pp. 68. 
Washington. 

Five hundred Questions, selected 
from a full course of illustrations and 
experiments upon Chemistry. Applied 
to the useful arts given at the Agricyl- 
tural Seminary at Derby, (Conn.): with 
a short statement of the Course of In- 
struction pursued at that Institution. 

Goslington Shadow: a Romance of 
the Nineteenth Century. By Mungo 
Coultershoggle, Esq. 2 vols. 12m0.— 
New-York. 

Occasional Pieces of Poetry. By 
John G. C. Brainard. New-York. 

Travels in the central portions of the 
Mississippi Valley: comprising obser- 
vations on its Mineral Geography, In- 
ternal Resources, and Aboriginal Popu- 
lation. By Henry R. Schoolcraft, VU. 
S.I. A. New-York. 
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SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


On the 26th of May last, Tamoree, 
king of Atooi, died, and as the mission- 
aries believe, in the faith of the gospel. 
He had, by his last will, secured his 
property, and the island of Atooi, to 
Krimokoo, in trust for Reho-reho, who 
was then in England. George P. Ta- 
moree, the son of the deceased king, 
whose confidence he had lost by his vi- 
cious habits since his return from Amer- 
ica, resented this arrangement, as de- 
priving him of his rights. He there- 
lore, in Connexion with three principal 
chiefs, attempted to get possession of 
the island by force. The following let- 
ter from Mr. Whitney gives a more 
particular account of this affair than 
anv we have seen. 





‘‘ About the first of August, Karai- 
mokee, successor to Tamaurii, [Tamo- 
ree,| arrived at Tauai, [Atooi,] to see 
his possessions, and settle the affairs of 
the island. From his mild and pacific 
measures, we supposed that every thing 
wasg oing on well, and he was about to 
return to his place. But on Sabbath 
morning, the 8th of last month, we 
were alarmed at early dawn of day, by 
the firing of muskets in the fort.— 
Trembling with anxiety, I ran to the 
door to inquire the cause. Several balls 
passing over my head, announced the 
danger we were in. Soon one of our 
neighbours came running past, and 
saying, ** Our friend George (Tamoree) 
has come, and has taken the fort.” —~ 
Our strength now began to fail us, 
knowing the danger of falling into the 
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hands of a lawless rabble: but we had 
nowhere to flee except to our A\l- 
mighty refuge. He, who hath said, I 
will never leave nor forsake you, was 
our helper. Another messenger fol- 
lowed and said, “ George and his party 
have run.» They have not taken the 
fort.” The firing now ceased, and 
Brother Bingham and myself were sent 
for by Karaimokee, to pray with him. 
lle had not been in the fort, but lodged 
on the side of the river opposite, about 
50 rods distant. After prayer, we 
were requested to visit the wounded in 
the fort. We found one chief, one 
white man, and one native dead: one 
native and one white man_badl 
wounded. ‘They are since dead. On 
the side of George there were nine lay 
dead just without the walls of the fort. 
After dressing the wounded, Karaimo- 
kee told us, he should send a schooner 
immediately to this island, and we were 
welcome toa passage for ourselves and 
families: adding, you are not safe here. 
If L had plenty of men I could protect 
you, but | cannot trust the people of 
‘Tauai. We thanked him and imme- 
diately prepared to depart. In two days 
we arrived safe arnong our friends. 
A large body of suldicrs were directly 
sent to the assistance of Karaimokee, 
from this Island, and others sent for 
from the windward Islands. An Amer- 
ican brig going down to Tauai, to re- 
turn soon, the Brethren thought I had 
vetter take passage, and if there was 
no present danger, tostay and preach 
to the chief and people. 

*“ Accordingly 1 left my family on 
the 18th. The next morning we were 
in sight of Tauai. As we sailed along 
the Island, about seven miles from my 
dwelling, we could distinctly see the 
victors in pursuit of the vanquished, 
burning and destroying the villages as 
they went. In all the interim, from 
the time we sailed till that morning, 
Karaimokee Lad been endeavouring to 
persuade George to lay down his arms, 
promising him pardon and fatherly 
protection: but his entreaties were in 
vain. Like a madman, bent on de- 
struction, he persisted in his folly. The 
night betore my arrival, Karaimokec, 
sent out about 800 soldiers, well arm- 
ed, and the next morning, they came 
up with George and his party. He 
had been strengthened by a multitude 
of men, women, and children, almost 
destitute of arms or ammunition. On 
the avproach of the eneftny, they left 
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their fortress (a stone wall) and ran. 
But one man was killed on the side of 
those sent from the fort. Nothing defi- 
nite could be learned, as to the number 
killed of the other party. Some said 
40; some 80; others 100. I was on 
the ground five days after, but the 
sight was too shocking. The dead 
were left unburied, food for dogs and 
swine. The number last mentioned is 
probably nearest correct. It was said 
that George fled on horseback ;— that 
his horse was shot from under him, and 
he then took to the mountains. When 
I left Tauai on the 28th, he had not 
been heard of. Fidimakane, one of 
the principal instigators, a chief, was 
killed. Fidemokee, the other, was taken 
prisoner. We apprehend no more dan- 
ger from the war, and I shall return 
with my family this week, to resume my 
labours. 1 doubt not but you are ready 
to inquire ; What effect will this have 
upon the cause of Christ in the Islands? 
Although we cannot say for certainty, 
yet we hope it will be favourable. The 
hand of God is visible in the preserva- 
tion of those who style themselves the 
(poe pule, or the) praying party; and in 
the destruction of their enemies, who 
were all opposers of our system of in- 
struction and to the gospel. Indeed 
we have never seen the time when ou 
prospects of usefulness were greater. 
* Yours affectionately, 


“SAML. WHIFNEY.” 
OTAHEITE. 


* The coronation of the young king 
of Tahati, Pomare II. took place in 
April last. The King is four years 
of age. His aunt has the direction ot 
the government during his minority. 
His mother is living, and possesses in- 
fluence of course in all public affairs ; 
but the customs of the island require 
that her sister should act as regent.— 
Since the island was christianized, 2 
body of laws has been established ; and 
in order to settle government, a par- 
liament was held in February last— 
the first parliament ever held in the 
South Seas. The session lasted nine 
days, and was distinguished for deco- 
rum, freedom of discussion, and calm 
deliberation. There was no coughing, 
spitting, yawning, thumping with sticks 
on the floor, loud whispering, or baw!- 
ing out, hear him. The assembly was 
a model for their boasted superiors 1m 
civilization. A grammar of the Tahi- 
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tan language was printed at the mis- 
sjon press in 1823. 


THE WALDENSES. 


A letter from the Rev. Sereno E. 
Dwight, dated at Rome, gives some ac- 
count of this interesting people:—the 
only people that preserved, uncorrupt, 
the doctrines of Christ and his apos- 
tles, through the darkness of the mid- 
dle ages. They inhabit three deep 
valleys, quite at the north part of Ita- 
ly, and open only to the south. Popu- 
lation nearly 20,000, and chiefly resi- 
dent in 13 villages. They are a very 
plain, industrious, and pious people ; 
bearing, as Mr. Dwightimagines, a very 
strong resemblance, in their character 


and manners, to the fathers of New- 


England. In consequence of their re- 
ligion, they are subject to many and 
great privations; can neither be phy- 
sicians nor lawyers; are obliged to pay 
enormous taxes, and suffer various oth- 
er hardships; yet for all this, aposta- 
sies to the Catholic religion are al- 
most unknown. Mr Dwight, having 
letters of introduction to the Rey. Mr. 
Bert, a godly minister among them, was 
received with the greatest cordiality. 
He attended a little meeting, in com- 
pany with Mr. Bert, and was highly 
pleased with the plainness, sincerity, 
and solemnity which seemed to prevail. 
Although in a manner shut out from the 
world, Mr. Bert has a library of 700 or 
800 volumes ; and is a man of general 
intelligence, as well as undoubted pie- 
ty. In answer to an inquiry of his 
guest, Mr. Bert remarked that The 
Waldenses had always baptized their 
infants, and always done it by affusion. 


PALESTINE :——OPPOSITION OF THE CATH- 
OLICS. 


Violent opposition is made by the 
Catholics in. Palestine to the circula- 
tion of the Scriptures by the Protestant 
missionaries. The following facts in 
relation to this subject are from the 
Missionary Herald. 

As some of the results of this oppo- 
sition, we alluded to an anathema, from 
the most influential of the Catholic Pa- 
lriarchs, against those who distributed 
the Scriptures—to three letters from 
the Propaganda at Rome, expressing 
strong disapprobation, that an old col- 


lege building belonging to the Catho- 
lic church had been rented to Mr. 
Way—and toa firman of the Grand 
Seignor, forbidding the circulation of 
the Scriptures in his dominions. The 
letters from Rome we shall now insert 
almost entire, in order, chiefly, that 
the reader may see what apprehensions 
the Catholics have of the effects likely 
to result from the circulation of the 
Scriptures. 

The first letter (in which it will be 
seen that Mr. Wolf is mistaken for Mr. 
Way,) was addressed to Giovanni Ma- 
rone, Bishop of Hama, and Patriarchal 
Vicar of Mount Lebanon, at Antura, 
and is as follows: 


‘¢ Most illustrious and Reverend Sir : 
We have received the unhappy intelli- 
gence, that a certain man by the name 
of Wolf, of Bamberga, together with 
other Bible-men, has rented of you, for 
five years, an old college situated on 
Mount Lebanon, in Antura. This sa- 
cred Society holds it for certain, that 
your Excellency has not thought how 


‘yreat spiritual mischief this new enter- 


prise of the Bible-men would produce 
among the Catholics of that region. 
Under the cloak of pretended zeal, 
they are the heralds [literally the ban- 
ditti,| of error and corruption. They 
distribute Bibles gratuitously in the 
vulgar tongue, but Bibles corrupted 
anddepraved. It ought not, therefore, 
to be permitted, that such men should 
have, in Mount Lebanon, an asylum, 
from which they can, with impunity, 
scatter abroad their poison; to the in- 
jury of a pation, too, that has ever 
shown itself constant in the maintain- 


ing unsullied the deposit of the faith. 


Your Excellency will, therefore, ac- 
quaint the newly elected Patriarch 
with what is bere written to you, that, 
by the united counsels of the Pastors 
of the flock of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the new efforts of the wicked may re- 
main harmless. Wherefore this sacred 
Society expects, also, of your Excel- 
lency a due observance of these in- 
structions, and for this I pray the Lord 
that he will long preserve and prosper 
you. 
As your Excellency’s most affection- 
ate brother, 
CARDINAL SOMAGLIA, 
Dean of the Sacred Obilege, 
Pro-Prefect, &c. 
Rome, Jan. 31, 1824.” 
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Next follows the letter to the Mar- 
onite Patriarch. The letters all bave 
the same date. 


‘* Most illustrious and Reverend Sir : 
At the same time that this Society has 
the pleasure of recommending the con- 
firmation of the election of your Ex- 
cellency to the Patriarchate of Anti- 
och, over the Maronite nation, for 
which you lately petitioned, the Soci- 
ety understands, with the greatest sor- 
row, that certain Bible-men are ma- 
king eftorts to establish themselves 


near you, in a college, which Monsig-. 


nore Giovanni Marone has, for the 
term of five years, rented them, 
whence they may be able to sow tares 
of error in a nation, which has always 
manifested a peculiar constancy in 
preserving uncorrupted the deposit of 
the faith This holy Congregation, 
therefore, excites the zeal of your Ex- 
cellency, that your first care, in the 
exercise of your new occupations, be 
directed to the driving away of the 
spiritual damage, which this attempt 
of the Bible-men would bring upon all 
your nation, and also upon other Cath- 
olics of different sects. The holy So- 
ciety all assure ourselves of the zeal of 
your Excellency, and, expecting from 
it a due course of proceeding, I con- 
clude, professing myself sincerely, &c. 
&e.” 


The letter to the Vicar of Syria and 
Palestine shows, still more clearly, with 
how much solicitude and fear the Pope 
and his Cardinals regard the efforts of 
the “ Bible-men,” (as they denominate 
them,) in Palestine. 


After the usual introduction, in 
which Mr. Wolf is represented as en- 
deavouring, in connexion with other 
Protestants, to establish himself in An- 
tura, the Dean of the Propaganda 
says i— 


‘‘ It is of the utmost importance to 
the welfare of our holy religion to ar- 
rest the progress of these designs of im- 
piety ; and to this end the sacred Con- 
gregation stirs up the zeal of your Ex- 
cellency, that you will take it upon you 
to acquaint the new Maronite patriarch, 
and the Bishop above named, [Giovanni 
Marone,] to whom also this holy Con- 
gregation addresses letters, with the 
exceeding great evil that might result 
from such an establishment, and that 


Relig. Intell.—Education in India. 
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you will lend your aid, in every possi- 
ble manner, to render ineffectual the 
aforesaid impious undertaking.” 


What was the particular effect of 
these letters, we are not informed; 
though it is probable that the College 
was taken from the hands of the Pro. 
testants. Such an event, however, 
could have no serious bearing on the 
interests of the mission. 

That which is most worthy of notice 
in these letters, is, as we have already 
intimated, the opinion entertained at 
Rome with respect to the influence 
likely to be exerted by the Protestant 
missionaries in Palestine. This influ. 
ence is, at that place, evidently an ob- 
ject of dread, and for the simple reason 
that it is thought to be great. If these 
Bible-men are allowed to act freely, 
that is, to distribute Bibles without ob- 
struction, the court of Rome judges, 
that great mischief will befall the 
Catholic interests in that quarter, and 
speaks of it as being of the utmost im- 
portance that the labours of the mis- 
sionaries proceed not unembarrassed. 

With regard to the Firman of the 
Grand Seignor, though by far the most 
serious instance of opposition which 
has hitherto occurred, we need say lit- 
tle in addition to what was said the last 
month. The prevailing belief of the 
missionaries, is, that it will not long ope- 
rate as a material hindrance to their 
operations. At Aleppo, although the 
people who had received copies of the 
Scriptures were threatened with hang- 
ing, if they refused to give them up, it 
was not ascertained that a single copy 
was given up, or that a single individ- 
ual suffered injury on that account. In 
the Custom-House, indeed, a few cases 
were sequestered and sent to Europe, 
and at Jaffa a sample of the books was 
committed to the flames. One of the 
missionaries compares this decree of 
the Sultan against the Bible to the 
bursting of thunder in the air, which 
excites attention, but does no harm, 


MISSION SCHOOLS IN INDIA- 


Mr. Hough, in his reply to ‘* Letters 
on the state of Christianity in India” 
by the Abbé Dubois, makes the follow- 
ing statement. 

The success attending the Mission 
Schools, has far exceeded the most san- 
guine expectations of the best friends 
to the missionary Cause. 
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The following is a rough statement 
of the numbers in the Schools estab- 
lished by various Associations, for the 
instruction of native children in that 
country- 

The Society for Promoting Chris- 

tian Knowledge - - - - 3500 
Baptist Missionary Society 10000 
Church Missionary Society 6581 
Aadlts - © + es we ew = ee 
London Missionary Society 4650 
In Government Schools, under the 

superintendence of the missiona- 

ries of the London Society, say 3000 
Calcutta School Society - - 2800 
Wesleyan Missionary Society - 4000 
Bombay Education Society - 1200 
American Board of Missions* - 3500 
Scottish Missionary Society - 500 
Hindoo College, at Calcutta, Ser- 

ampore, &c. say - - - - 300 
Jay Narain’s Seminary at Benares 130 
Netherlands Missionary Associa- 

tion - - - - - - = = 100 
Free School Association at Cawn- 

pore - - - = - = - = 158 





Total 39,149 


These numbers are given from the 
latest accounts received. From some 
stations, no returns have arrived in 
England these two, and from others 
these three, years past: and I hesitate 
not to affirm, that there are, at least, 
fifty thousand children, the major part 


« The schools in India under the care of this 
Board contain about 3,200 scholars. Ed. Herald. 


heathen, now in the various schools estab- 
lished in India.” 


The Rev. Epaphras Chapman, one 
of the missionaries of the United For- 
eign Missionary Society to the Osage 
Indians, died at Union on the 7th of 
January, of typhus fever, after an ill- 
ness of a few days. 


The Board of Managers of the 
American Society for meliorating the 
condition of the Jews, have purchased 
a tract of land embracing 400 acres, 
in Westchester county, about three 
miles from the Sawpit landing, border- 
ing on Connecticut, where a settle- 
ment of the Jewish converts will im- 
mediately be formed. 


The American Colonization Society 
has issued the first number of “ The 
African Repository and Colonial Jour- 
nal,” which was proposed some time 
since. It contains 32 pages, 8vo. The 
cause to which this work is devoted, 
will, we hope, secure for it an exten- 
sive patronage. 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARI- 
TABLE INSTITUTIONS. 
In the month of March. 

To the American Bible Society 
$5,156. To the American Board of 
Commissioners, for Foreign Missions, 
$3,446.87. To the American Educa- 
tion Society, $568 59. Tothe U. F. M. 
Society, $1839.89. 








ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


es. 9.—The Rev. RicHarp S. Cor- 
NING, (installed) over the church in 
Otisco, N. Y. Sermon by the Rey. 
John Keep, of Homer. 

Feb. 23.—The Rev. Epwarp Par- 
MER, (installed) over the Congrega- 
tional Church at Dorchester, S. C. 

_ Feb. 27.—The Rev. Dr. T.C.HEenry, 
(installed) over the Second Presbyte- 
terian Church in Charleston, S. C. 

March 9.—The Rev. IsraEL Gur- 
LEY Rosg, over the Second Society of 
Canterbury, Conn. Sermon by the 
Rev. Orin Fowler, of Plainfield. 

March 20.—The Rev. Enocnu Hun- 


TINGTON, was admitted to the Order of 
Priests, at Philadelphia, by the Rt. Rev. 
Bp. White. 

March 20.—The Rev. ELEAzer La- 
THROP, and the Rev. JoHn Dickson, as 
Evangelists, in the Circular Church, 
Charleston, 8S. C. 

April 6.—The Rev. Harman L. 
VaILL, over the Congregational Socie- 
ty in Millington, Con. Sermon by the 
Rev. Dr. Beecher, of Litchfield. 

The Rev. Danret C. Hop- 
KINS, (installed) over the Church and 
Society in Sangerfield, N. Y. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


[ May. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Av a late session of the legislature 
of Missouri, a bill to prevent duelling 
passed both houses, annexing to that 
offence the punishment of whipping.— 
This bill the governor returned, with 
objections, but at the same time ex- 
pressed, in the following terms, his 
opinion regarding the practice : 

‘“‘ I am happy, on this occasion, to re- 
cord my utter detestation and abhor- 
rence of duelling. My duty to my 
God, to my neighbours, and to myself, 
would compel me, in my private as in 
my public capacity, to discountenance 
and put down, if possible, so barbarous 
and so impious a practice.” 

The bill, thus returned, was recon- 
sidered, and again passed in the Senate, 
by the requisite majority of two-thirds 
of that body ; but failing to receive a 
like majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, it did not become a law. It 
is probably well that it did not. It 
proceeded far enough to effect all that 
it could have done had it finally passed. 
It occasioned a discussion which could 
not fail to throw ridicule and odium on 
the practice in question. Duelling is 
not to be put down by whipping, or by 
any corporal punishment. The evil 
can be remedied only by a correction 
of public opinion; here the secret of its 
strength lies, and here it must receive 
its death-blow. When there shall cease 
to be any respectable portion of the 
community who think it becoming in 
men to stand up and shoot each oth- 
er, and especially when our men of in- 
fluence and of office shall be brave 
enough to suffer an incivility, or read 
an offensive paragraph in a newspaper, 
without feeling themselves called upon 
to shed blood, then we may hope to 
hear no more of these “affairs of hon- 
our.” That public opinion is rapidly 


gaining strength against duelling, j, 
very evident. Mr. Clay, in his late 
letter to his constituents, ventures to 
say that “no man holds in deeper ab. 
horrence than he does, that pernicious 
practice.” ‘It is condemned,” he tells 
them, “by the judgment and _philoso- 
phy, to say nothing about the religion, 
of every thinking man ;” and yet he 
seems inclined, either to save appear- 
ances with such as are not yet ready 
to join in its proscription, or else to 
excuse “ whatever heretofore he may 
have done, or by inevitable circum. 
stances might be forced to do,” by 
speaking of it as “ an affair of feelin 
about which we cannot, although we 
should, reason.” Its unqualified repro- 
bation would have gratified us more, 
but it is something gained to the cause 
of public virtue, that such a man as 
Mr. Clay confesses (and he has a right 
to know) that “ reason” has nothing to 
do with so mad a practice. We are 
gratified also to see the attention of 
our naval officers directed to this sub- 
ject. Commodore Rodgers, in a late 
general order, which does him honour, 
makes “ the detestable practice of fight- 
ing duels” a subject of strict discipline. 
He mentions it in connexion with 
‘“‘ quarrelling among the younger offi- 
cers,” “defaming each other,” “indeco- 
rous animadversions, at tavern-tables, 
in stage-coaches,” a&c.—a list of prac- 
tices which might be expected to grace 
men whose honour is ever ready to en- 
gage them in an “affair of feeling,” 
from which their ‘reason’ is excluded. 
We do hope that the day is not far dis- 
tant when all shall, as Mr. Clay says 
all ought to unite, in the unquali- 
fied proscription of this disgracefu! 
practice. 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE reply to the Christian Examiner should have been concluded in this 


number ; but it did not reach us till it was too late to insert the whole. 


The 


remainder will appear in our next.—A review of Brainard’s Poems is 2/‘° 


necessarily deferred till next month. 





ERRATA.---In the last number, p. 220, col. 2, 1. 39, for trait read traits ; 1, 40, for are read as: Pp. 2 


eol, 2, 1. 12, for argument read agreement, 





